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Watch the 
Grocers Baske 





here is no “substitute” for Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit, but it is just as well to watch the 
grocer’s basket when it comes. When you order 


Shredded Wheat you want 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


After once tasting the crisp, delicious shreds of baked wheat, 
you will not be satisfied with mushy porridges. Food fads may 
come and go, but Shredded Wheat goes on forever. Always 
pure, always clean, always nutritious, always the same. Fresh 
from our two-million-dollar sunlit bakery—a million and a 
quarter Biscuits every day in the year. 


Shredded Wheat is made in only two forms, BISCUIT and TRISCUIT — the Biscuit for 
breakfast with milk or cream or for any meal with baked - or other fresh or preserved 
fruits. Triscuit (the Shredded Wheat Wafer) used as 
TOAST for any meal with butter, cheese or Possncch ne Ag 
Shredded Wheat is the whole wheat cleaned, steam-cooked, 
shredded and twice baked. The process is protected by 
forty-one patents in the United States, Canada and Europe. 
Both the Biscuit and Triscuit should be heated in the oven 
(to restore crispness) before using. Our new illustrated 
cook book is sent free for the asking. 


THE ONLY “BREAKFAST FOOD” MADE IN BISCUIT FORM. 
Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 








The Very Newest Idea in 


Prudential 


LIFE INSURANCE 


A STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT: 
N° other business is so important to the welfare of the family as Life 
The Prudential’s object is to provide the most practical 
form of Life Insurance—that which will contribute most completely to 


Insurance. 








the welfare of those for whose benefit Life Insurance is taken. 


With this purpose in mind, The Prudential | 
is issuing a Policy which meets more closely 
the necessities of those who are left behind 
when the breadwinner dies than any other 
form of Life Insurance. 


It is called the Monthly Income Policy, 
from the fact that the proceeds, instead of 
being payable in one sum, are paid to the | 
family in a Series of monthly checks. | 
These payments continue for a period of 
twenty years, or for the lifetime of the bene- 
ficiary, if it has been so selected. 


Think of being able to leavé your wife a 
Monthly Income,—a guaranteed sum which 
nothing can disturb —which cannot be lost or 
stolen —but which will come to her regularly 
Every month for twenty years, or for her 
lifetime. 


The New Monthly Income Policy pays the 
rent, the household bills, provides food, cloth- 
ing, education for the children—perpetuates 
your salary, in fact—all by a monthly income 
which cannot fail. 


THE COST of this policy is low. For 
example, if you should be 30 years old you 
could, by paying The Prudential $167.35 = 
year (which means a saving of only $13 
per month, or about $3.50 per week), Sores 
an income of g50 Every Month for 20 
years, or $12,000 in all to your family after 
your death. At slightly higher cost, you 
could make this Income payable to your wife | 


or daughter for her entire lifetime. This 
is called the Whole Life Plan. 


| self of an Income which would 


You can also arrange to complete all your 
payments to the Company in the first 20 years 
after taking out the Policy. This is called 
the 20 Payment Life Plan. 

Now suppose you would like to arrange to 
Protect your own old age—to assure your- 
start 20 years 
from to-day, if you are living then, and last 
for 20 years longer, or—for you, as long as 
you live,and your wife as long as she lives, if 
she survives you. ‘This can be done, too,— 
under the Endowment Plan. 

Suppose you and your wife were both 40 
years of age: $214.20 per year (a saving of 
$4.12 weekly) paid to the Company for zo 
years would provide a Guaranteed Income 
of $25 per month, beginning at age 60 and 
continuing as long «as either you or your 


| wife should live,—and in any event for not 


less than 20 years. 

Every rate and value is absolutely guar- 
anteed, in the policy itself, while back of it 
are the great resources of The Prudential. 

The success already attending this new 
Monthly Income Policy proves that it is strik- 
ing the keynote of popular demand. We wish 


| to tell you what The Prudential can do for You 


in this matter. Write now while the subject 
is fresh in your mind. Address Dept. 136. 
We will furnish you full information — just 
adapted to your Er yileeg / case. 


, Drying 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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SPECIAL OFFERS 
















MAGAZINES for 
AND EVERY 


a 








Fr The 
| Beaver 
| Magazine 







Through special arrangement with the various publishers we 
are ready to fill orders for amy club of magazines at as low a cost 
as you will find advertised by any magazine or magazine sub- 
scription agency. 

These orders may be sent to one or more addresses. 

















Everybody’s Magazine . $1.50 —* -_ 
’ 7 a * f = = ne agazine 1 rary 
+ s Work ; 3-00 | and Field and Stream - $4. 35 
a, * 7 ” 1.00 F The greatest subscription e 
Field and Stream : - - 1.50 | offer of the year. 
$7.00 
Cosmopolitan - - - $1.50 
(OR ANY CLASS A) 
American Boy - . - Ry magazine each month 3 25 
Woman’s Home Companion - e “ed | for each one of the family e 
Field and Stream . - - 1.50 
After February 1st, 25 cents additional $5. 25 
Surburban Life - . $3. ape 
American Magazine - - - 00 | $3 35 
(OR ANY CLASS A) \ — . 
Field and Stream - - - 1.50 | For a limited time e r 
$5.50 | 





Woman’s Home Companion $1.25 


(OR ANY CLASS A) 
alas ; ‘ ‘ 85 
McClure’s 1.50 $4.25 for : $2. 





Field and Stream - - - 1.50 
After February 1st, 25 cents additional $4.2 5 
ASS A 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE METROPOLITAN SUCCESS 
AMERICAN BOY WORLD TO-DAY WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
COSMOPOLITAN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING DESIGNER 
CLASS B 
RECREATION OUTING REVIEW OF REVIEWS YACHTING SUBURBAN LIFE 


Address all orders, Field & Stream Pub. Co., 55 west 21st St., New York 
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SPECIAL OFFERS 














the SPORTSMAN, 
MEMBER 
FAMILY 





‘FIELD! | 
STREAM 










OPS | 


WOMAN'S HOME | 


‘FIELD: 
STREAM 





You may be sure you will find the greatest subscription bargains 
of the coming year listed on these two pages of combination offers. 
This is an opportunity to take advantage ot this 30 to 40% saving on 
your magazine subscriptions for the coming year. Select to-day one 
of these magazine bargains and send in your orders to address helow. 





















Review of Reviews” - - $3.00 

Woman’s Home Companion : - 1.25 00 

McClure’s Magazine - - 1.50 All four - $4. 

Field and Stream - - - 1.50 

After February Ist, 25 cents additional $7. 25 

Everybody's - . - $1.50 | 

Delineator - . : : 1.00 | 50 

Pearson’s . - - - 1.50} Special price $3. 

Field and Stream - - - _1.§0| 
$5.50 | 

Cosmopolitan” - : - $1.00 

Travel Magazine - - - 1.50 $3 00 

Field and Stream - - - 1.50 [ Our price - . 
$4.00 

Recreation, or Outing - $3.00) 70 

(OR ANY CLASS B) 

Field and Stream : - - __1.§0 $4.50 for $2. 

$4.50 





NOTE—For list of ‘‘CLASS A’’ and ‘‘CLASS B’’ magazines see two groups 
on opposite page. All such class A and class B magazines may be substituted 
for similar class magazines named in clubs above. 


Address all orders, Field & Stream Pub.Co., 35 west 2ist St., New York 














SPECIAL OFFERS 














Some Desirable Books 
Without Cost. rae. tem 





To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to “ Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid, 


Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
By COL. FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


Camping and Camping Outfits. Outdoor Life. Provisions. Outfits. Receipts. 
Clothing. Medicine. Fishermen's and Anglers’ Manual. Hunters’ and Sportsmen's Guide. 
Shotgun Shooters’ Manual. Campers’ Manual. Woodcraft. Big Game Hunters’ Manual. 
Ritlemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Secrets of All Arts. Boats. Canoes. Dog Trainers’ 
Guide. Game Regions. Game and Fish Laws, Etc. Blinds. Wing and Fow] Shooting 
and one thousand other subjects. 

This book contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 
only complete sportsman’s library in one volume. Price, $1.00. 

President Roosevelt says: “Its chapters on camping and big ga.ne hunting are 
exceptionally good.” 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to *‘ Field and Stream,”’ $2.00 


























To any one sending us FOUR New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream "’ 
we will send Free Postpaid 


Camp-Fires On Desert and Lava 
By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, Sc. D. 


Copiously illustrated from photographs by Dr. D. T. MacDougal, John M. Phillips and the author. 
With Maps. 

in some ways the complement of his *’ Camp-fires in the 
of an exped ition with a party of friends across the 
nown region —— Pinacate in North- 
an p life, the marvel! varieties of animal and 
s of the party in pursuit of big game, unite to makea 
nded to all lovers of the free out-of-door which Dr. 
’ 1 he C 9e, and supplies much information concerning the 
inch arted mountains of upper Mexico. 
Price, $3.00, net; or with a year’s subscription to ‘‘Field and Stream,’’ $3.75 




















To any one sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to “‘ Field and Stream,” we 
will send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


THE WAY OF THE WOODS 


By EDWARD BRECK 


A Manual for Sportsmen in North-Eastern United States and Canada 
439 Pages. Pocket Size. 80 Illustrations 
Dr. Breck’s book is a practical Field-Manual, intended to form a part of the kit of 
every Camper, Fisherman and Hunter. It contains concise, thorough and author- 
itative information on every subiect connected with life in the Woods—Outfitting, 
Fishing Shooting, Canoeing, Tenting, Trapping, Photography, Cooking, Hygiene, etc. 
**Excellent practical directions and advice."’—New York Sun. 
Price, $1.75, or with a year’s subscription to *‘Field and Stream,”’ $2.75. 








To anyone sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to “Field and Stream”’ we will send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


The Book of Fish and Fishing 


By LOUIS RHEAD 
Editor of “‘ The Basses’ and ‘‘ Brook Trout,” and Author of ‘Bait Angling for 
Common Fishes,” etc. 

A complete anrler’s cyclopedia as to methods of capture of all kinds of salt and 
fresh water fish angled for with rod and line and especially intended for the use of 
salt-water anglers. Mr. Rhead is an expert.on this subject. He gives a fuil account 
of best lines, flies and tackle. Maps showing distribution of various fish and best 

places for them. Convenient in size, the book 1s illustrated largely frcm drawings 
lent by U.S. Bureau of Fisheries 

Price, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65; or with a year’s subscription to “Field and 

Stream,”’ $2.50. 











book Department FIELD) AND STREAM PUB. CO. “srsccce™ 





























SPECIAL OFFERS 














OUR SPORTSMEN’S LIBRARY 
The Best and Latest Sportsmen’s Books Published 


P A Our Offer Including a Year’s Subscription to Field and Stream 
List With Year's Sub 





Name oj Book Author Price viiieus tees 
Camping and WooGer alt os «.0/0.0.6.0.5.00:9:s 5090406500000 herent epee $1.50 2.50 
his book has met with a marvelous sale. Comprehensive, intensely practical, 


and written by one who has spent many years in the woods. 


URE URE He WO IS bolo 605 sisin'o dk ins vg 6h G8 es .. 0D. Breck 1.75 2.75 
A complete handbook of information for all who hunt, fish or camp in the 
Great North Woods. 


Io Mire ke aE eet oe Sek Cee eee Nessmuk 1.00 2.25 
A wonderful little book, instructive and charming—a forest classic. 
kb ae EERE EE ee Eee rere er W.H.Gibson 1.00 2.00 


Covering fully all phases of camp life and the arts and devices of the ex- 
perienced woodsman. 
The Last of the Plainsmen...... Cade sens ks hentai s sn hie se ee ne cee 2.50 
An expedition with Buffalo Jones through the Arizona desert in pursuit of 
mountain lions and other big game, 
rr ee a eer ree Oliver Kemp 1.25 7. 
Complete instructions in log cabin building, whether the one-man shack or 
the pretentious suburban home of many apartments. 


i) 
aT) 





Log Cabins and How to Build Them................... W.S. Wicks 1.50 2.25 
Log cabins are easily built if one knows how, and this book gives every step 
of construction. 
SD I oy 0:5 059.6 re Mn waa hee asa H.C. Hutchinson 7.50 7.50 
Strenuous sport and exciting adventure go with big game hunting. You 
should have this book in your library. 
Hunting Trips in British North America................-0.- elous 5.00 5.50 
he author, best known as a hunter of African big game, found sport to his 
liking west of the Atlantic. 
j Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies..... Se Pe W.T. Hornaday 3.00 3.75 
Exploration and adventure in the least known of American wildernesses. 
isin gin oie edule sok nao Raine Roosevelt and Others 2.00 3.15 
The different species of deer have always been the chosen game of sportsmen. 
Musk Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goats........ Whitney, Grinnell and Wister 2.00 3.15 


American big game of the far-away and difficult hunting grounds, the moun- 
tains and the frozen North. 
Cee PN TI iso oscne dod deem caninwds Dwight W. Huntington 2.00 3.00 
Mr. Huntington’s acquaintance with his subject is universally conceded. 
This book cannot be too highly commended. 


ee ere me er Sandys and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
EO oc devbwmcuacwvdavedvosewncee caeneegaues ; .25 : 
Always up.to date. 
The Water Fowl Family.............. Sanford, Bishop and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
Standard works by well-known authorities. 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes...............0-00.: Louis Rhead 1.25 2.25 
OR OS Ee eerie epee Louis Rhead 3.50 4.15 
° ; I NS oad nec v tigen ee Ve wen cerepes ea Louis Rhead 3.50 4.15 
Zee Book of Fish and Pisin. «oo. s6o:scscs dewscssavs Louis Rhead 1.50 2. 50 
The best endorsement of Mr. Rhead’s books is their marvelous sale. They 
are all deservedly popular with anglers. 
P ‘ ON EE eee ieee eee. ae W.E. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
a EE CPE PEELE eT Tee re W.E. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Each a monograph worthy of place in every angler’s library. We can highly 
{ commend them. 
Big Game Fishes of the United States.:.............. C.F. Holder 2.00 3.15 
rr Se eee ere es C.F. Holder 2.00 3.00 
The best books published on angling for tuna, tarpon and other salt-water 
game fish. 
eee eee ee ee J. A. Henshall 1.25 2.25 
A new book by a favorite author on angling subjects. 
a ee reer P. D. Frazer 1.00 2.25 
Perfectly supplies a long existent need. The only book of its kind. 
Da TOE NE Ie os 6 os ors cng ch vs a cenieser' C. B. Whitford 1.25 2.25 
A profound study of the subject of breaking dogs ta hunt to the gun. 
Animal Snap Shots and How Made.............. .»..9- A. Lottridge 1.75 2.50 
A book of instruction for the photographer of wild life. 
American Natural History................... ....W. T. Hornaday 3.50 4.00 
TRRIAOGINY, 2.000505c00008 Tee eer eer W.T. Hornaday 2.50 3.50 




















CounT CLADSTONE IV. 


Osthaus’ Great Masterpieces 


OUR OFFER 


The price of the portraits is 


Weare issuing reproductions 
in colors of Edmund H. 
Osthaus’ famous paintings 
here shown—-four of them 
portraits of famous setters, 
the best dogs of their respec- 
tive years; the fifth, a no- 
table example of this artist’ s 
best work. 
are 16x22 inches, mounted 


The portraits 


upon a white mat which 
brings the total size to 
24x30-inches. ‘**The 


Favorite’’ is larger—with 
mat, 31x40 inches. These 
pictures are suitable in every 
way for framing and will 
acceptably adorn any home. 


Field and 


LaApy's COUNT GLADSTONE. 








paid. 


with 








THE FAVORITE. 


Stream Pub. Co., 


Jor CUMMING. 


75 cents each; of ‘* The 
Favorite,’ 


ment with the publishers we 
offer «* The Favorite 
a year’s subscription for 
$1.75, or free to anyone 
sending us one new sub- 
scription in addition to their 
own. 


$2.00. Any two portraits, 
with ‘« The Favorite’’ and 
subscription, $3.00. All five 
bk pictures 
“ : $3.50. 






Tony's GALE. 


> 


40 cents, post- 
By special arrange- 


” 


with 


Either of the portraits 


year’s subscription, 


and subscription, 


Renewals count. 


35 West 21st St. 
NEW YORK 





























AllThree “ohm = =6All Three 


) $ 39 0 4 : EA p | { $ 3.90 





THE THREE GREAT ™ 
OUTDOOR MAGAZINES — 


The Greatest Subscription Offer of the Year 
Field and Stream $150 ) Regular Price For All, (OUR PRICE ONLY 





Outing Magazine 3.00 > Year 


Recreation - - 3.00 j $7.50 \ $3.90 


i 7.50 To Canada $1.50 extra postage 
What These Three Great Magazines Are: 
FIELD AND STREA M, America’s magazine of Sport, Travel and Outdoor Life. In 


its thirteenth year of publication. Conducted and edited by 
sportsmen, with a corps of contributors—writers, photographers and artists—as wide as the continent, FIELD 
AND STREAM holds true to its name, content with the unwavering support of sportsmen. It brings the 
wilderness to those who “can’t go,” and to those who “can,” it tells the When, the Where and the How. 
Each issue is a treasury of practical and seasonable information. You will be delighted with ‘the accounts 
illustrated from actual photographs, of hunting, fishing and canoeing trips, as well as the stories of adven- 
ture by the best-known sportsmen writers. 


RECREATION is not merely a magazine, but an institution. It stands alone as a positive, 


vital Force, dedicated and endowed in behalf of a Cause. 

RECREATION is devoted to humanity. Its theme is the out-of-doors. Helpfulness is the secret of 
its greatness. The profuse use of wonderful photographs, enlarged on its 10 x 14-inch pages,» distinguishes 
r it from all other magazines, but its many constructive articles, prepared especially to meet the require- 
ments of its readers, account for its world-wide influence. 

RECREATION’S INFORMATION BUREAU keeps apace with the other departments. It supple- 
ments the efforts of the magazine to help everybody have a good time in life. It will give you up-to-date 
authoritative information on almost any subject allied to recreation, and it will not charge you a cent. 
The BUREAU is a part of the institution. 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE the handsome, brilliant outdoor magazine of America. 


Clean, optimistic, helpful, it appeals to wholesome, 








active-minded men and women. 
It covers the whole field of outdoor life—hunting, sports, the mountain camp, the country home, gar- 


dens and grounds, the development of agriculture. No other magazine treats of so many achievements 
in the field of travel, exploration, adventure and pioneering. 

In illustration it is especially apnealing—its color reproductions depict faithfully the subjects which 
they illustrate. It prints the best of short fiction. 


Subscriptions may begin in any month desired. If you are already a subscriber to 
one or more of these magazines your subscription will be «xtended for one year 


Send orders for this combination to 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., ot#SAutir 


35 West Twenty-first Street, New York 



































MISCELLANEOUS 








Wacatine Subscription Agency 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION — 
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( BEFORE YOU SUBSCRIBE 


for your magazines this year, don’t fail to see our forty-four page catalogue, containing a 
list of 3,000 periodicals and magazine bargains. 

Bear in mind that— 

We can save you money! 

We can save you trouble. Pick out the magazines you want—whether one or one hun- 
dred, and send us your order—we will do the rest. 

We are endorsed and recommended by all large magazine publishers, because of the 
satisfaction we give their subscribers. 

We have the largest magazine agency in the world, so naturally our prices are the lowest 
and our service the quickest. 

At all events, it will cost you nothing for this catalogue of magazine bargains—nothing 
but a card with which to ask for it. IT’S FREE. Send us your name and address 

AY. 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
\_ 120-128 Hanson Block : : Lexington, Ky. ) 
















































MISCELLANEOUS 








SIZE 14x23 
IN EIGHT 
COLORS 


GET THIS 
BEAUTIFUL 
CALENDAR 


This fine calendar, size 14x23, is beautifully lithographed in 8 
different colors on fine quality coated paper. We will send it 
Fr @@to any address for fen full Library Slips, or 10c in stamps. 

Our little green Library Slips are packed with the best brands 
of products in alllines. (See list below.) Buy these brands. Save 
our Library Slips and get all your magazines, books, etc., abso- 
lutely without one cent additional cost. 

If you are not saving our Library Slips, send 10c in stamps for 
this big, beautiful calendar and full details of our plan. It saves 
you 5% on all regular household expenses. This is one of the 
finest 1909 calendars out. Don’t miss it. Send 10c stamps now. 
Be sure you get the following brands and save our Library Slips. 


Armour’s ‘‘Veribest’’ Brands Beardsley’s Star Boneless Heide’s Licorice, Pastilles and 








of Potted and Deviled Meats Herring Jujubes 
Armour’s Extract of Beef Beardsley’s Acme Peanut Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 
Armour’s Soluble Beef ono Baking Powder, “Best prennen s gaicum Powder 
’ * alumet Baking Powder, es y Wilfe’s Sala ressing 
Armour’s Star Sliced Bacon by Test”’ Sone Suche tince tant 


Armour’s ‘‘ Helmet ’’ Brand 
Luncheon Beef 

American Olive Company’s 
Olives and Olive Oil 

Banner Lye (Disinfectant) 

Bensdorp’s (Royal Dutch) 


Cocoa 
Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish 


The Magazine and Book Company of New York, 116 West 14th Street, New York City 


Dunham's (Original Shred) 
Cocoanut 

Force, Korn Kinks, Presto 
Flour, H-O Oatmeal and all 
H-O Products 

German-American Coffee and 


eas 
Golden Egg Macaroni, Spa- 
ghetti, etc. 





Pabst Extract The‘ Best’’Tonic 

Pompeian Massage Cream 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 

Pummo (a glycerine pumice) 
Soap 

Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 

**3-in-One’’ Oil (100 household 
uses) 














all 
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per word for each insertion. 





Advertisements under these classified headings will be inserted for 5c. 
Numbers and 
also make a special rate for display advertising under classified headings. 





initials count as words. We 





















GORDON SETTERS 


MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, WOODBURY, N. J. 


BOOK 


QR —_—_—_ 


Dog Diseases | 
AND HOW TO FEED i 
Mailed FREE to any address by the auther. ; 
@. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.5S., = 1278 Broadway, N. ¥. } 


























The Medicines That Cure 


The C. S. R. Distemper, Worm and Debility Cures are the big 
three that will keep your dogs free from Disease and in the pink 
of condition if properly used; 50 cents postpaid. The C.S.R. 
COMPANY. 14 Church Street, New York, publishers of The 
Directory of Breeders and Exhibitors of Dogs in the United States 
and Canada. Send for Prospectus. 

















THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and English par- 

tridges and pheasants, capercailzies, black game, wild 
turkeys, quails, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 
Fancy pheasants, peafowl, cranes, storks, ornamental geese 
and ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All kinds of 
birds and animals bought and sold. enz & Mackensen, 
Dept. N, Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Llewellin, Irish, English and Gordon setter 

pups. English pointers, spaniels and retrievers. Can 
be r istered. Inclose stamps for list. Thoroughbred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


WANTED—Bird dogs to train; seventeen years’ experi- 

ence; Haberlein force system. Good references, terms 
reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed. A. E. Seidel, Route 
2, Danville, Pa. 








AIREDALE TERRIERS, send four cents for illustrated 
circular. IRISH SETTERS, send four cents for illus- 
trated brochure. Culbertson Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 
DOGS BOARDED—Good food and clean kennels. Price 
$6.00 to $9.00 per month. We also will break or con- 
dition your shooting dogs. Rate $12.00 per _ month. 
Penataquit Kennels, P. O. Box 500, Bay Shore, N. Y. 





ENGLISH SETTER puppies, best breeding, working 
parents, $10 up. Catalogue for stamp. Amos Burhans, 
Waterville, Minn. 








FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Airedale pups, male and 
female; price $20 and $25. Apply to Dr, S, T. Earle, 


. fa moO Nig 


SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 


FOR YOUR DEN, OFFICE, HOME OR CLUB 


Large. 

choice skins of moose, bear, wolf, fox, LARGE 
MOUNTED MOOSF, ELK AND DEER HEADS. Un- 
mounted moose, elk and deer horns; polished buffalo horns. 
Write, stating what you wish. I can supply you. Refer- 
ence: Editor of this paper. E. Dixon, Taxidermist, 


Unionville, Ontario. 
bamboo, entirely handmade by 
bamboo rods famous. All war- 
George Morgan, Rod Maker, 


FISHING RODS—Split 

old method that made 
ranted. Send for eatalogue. 
Syracuse, N. Y 


BROTHER 
cure both 
particulars. 


Accidentally have discovered root that will 
tobacco habit and indigestion. Gladly send 
Chas. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


ATTENTION ANGLERS. Mr. Louis Rhead is prepared 

to execute good portraits of anglers in their boats, or in 
the act of fishing, or he will make exact oil pictures of 
their rods, fly books and creel, with fine specimens of 
their favorite fresh or salt water fishes. Specimens ma 
be seen for sale at the Co-operative Society gallery, Fift 
Avenue and 34th Street, New York City. Estimates will 
be sent on request. Mr. Rhead was awarded the only 
gold medal for painting of salmon and trout at the St. 
Leuis Exposition. Address care of Fietp anp Stream, 
35 W. 21st Street, N. Y. City. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Splendid in- 
come assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, ability, 
ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. 
No soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a man in your section to get into a big paying 
business without capital and become independent for life. 
Write at once for full particulars. Address The Nat’l 
Co-op. Real Estate Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 


AM MAKING $8.00 to $20.00 weekly at home evenings. 

Honest dignified, business proposition, easily handled by 
anyone. No mail-order scheme. Particulars 50 cents; 
worth $25.00 to any live person. Have nothing to sell 
you. Box 198, Waterford, N. we 


TAXIDERMY in all branches done. Lifelike, mothpr 
Heads, horns for sale. Write for booklet. ‘ 
Brower, 1236 S. 84th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


oof. 
Ss. 








FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, coon, rabbit and skunk 
hounds. Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Chester 
Co, Pa. 
SPORTSMEN—You can tan all your own hides and skins, 
make good buckskin, rawhide, etc., with my formulas 
and uptodate time and labor-saving methods, without ex- 





periment or risk and at small cost, as the ingredients 
are obtainable anywhere. Your tanned skins dry out 
soft. All users of my formulas are taught, free of cost, 


to dress and mount animal heads and skins into rugs, 

robes, etc., with mounted heads. I absolutely guarantee 

your immediate success or refund your money. Refer- 

ences—Editor of this paper or my customers. Formulas 

and complete instructions are only $3.00 postpaid. Ed- 

win Dinen, Taxidermist and Tanner, Main St., Union- 
b : 
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HAVING some 25,000 acres of exclusive shooting privi- 
leges, a number of trained quail, wild turkey and deer 


dogs, competent guides, first-class accommodations and 
livery, I am offering to the sportsman, accommodations, 
hunting lands, guides and trained dogs for the hunting 
of quaii, wild turkey and deer, taking charge of every 
arrangement from their stepping off the train at my place 
to their departure from same. A few well-trained quail 
Special terms made for a party. Northern 
reference given. Special attention given to the entertain- 
ing of parties containing ladies. Open season, Nov. 1 to 
Keb. 1. For further information address DR. H. L. 
ATKINS, Boydton, Va. 


BIG GAME in Sierra Madre Mountains. Silvertip, black 

and brown bear, jaguar, lion, wolf, deer, turkey and 
mountain trout. will guarantee hunters plenty of fair 
shots. Excellent outfit for camping, horse saddles, tents, 
bedding, everything complete. For particulars and rates 
write to Geo. A. Lunt, Colonia Pacheco, Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 


dogs for sale. 


FOR SALE—Clear Lake Cottage in the Canadian Lauren- 

tians, suitable for a boys’ camp or school teachers’ club. 
Possession at once. Furnished for six persons, all neces- 
sary conveniences, two boats, ice house, stabling. x- 
cellent lake trout, brook trout, black bass fishing close at 
hand. Deer and partridge shooting—occasional caribou. 
All may be had for $1500. Photos, full information, in- 
quire Fretp anp STREAM. 





SHOTS AT big game or no pay. Special rates for 
spring bear trapping, fishing and outing parties. Good 


references furnished from Atlantic to Pacific Coast Ex 

pert trapper and guide. B. § farnsworth, Ovande, 

Montana. 

WANTED ‘Thoroughly experienced gamekecper for gen- 
tleman’s Southern estate. Must understand the care 


and handling of dogs. Answer in full, giving experience, 
references and wages desired. Gamekeeper, P. O. Box 
822, New York. 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADZ IT FAMOUS 











DOGLOVERS 


is the one best monthly 
magazine devoted to dogs 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


The editorial management 
is in the hands of 


MR. JAMES WATSON 


which is sufficient assurance of the 
high quality of the literary department. 





Annual Subscription price $1 
Sample copies on application 





DOGLOVERS PUBLISHING CO. 
HACKENSACK, N. J. 











THE EDITOR 


JOURNAL of Information for all Literary 
Workers. 


and successful magazine of its class. 








Only permanent 
Tells what 
editors want: how MSS. should be prepared: where 
to find the best market. 
you want to know about the business of writing for 
$1.00 a year. Send /10c 


for sample copy, or 25c for three recent numbers. 


Thirteenth year. 


Answers every question that 


the press. l5c. a copy. 





THE EDITOR, - Deposit, N. Y. 

















Florida Hotel Opportunity 


Tarpon Springs, Fla., on Gulf near Tampa, 
NEEDS hundred room HOTEL. Has business 
to fill same and pay from start. Best opening in 
South. Natural attractions unequaled. 


Address, BOARD OF TRADE 


MONEY TO LOAN 


IN SUMS TO SUIT 


on Real Estate, City or Country, anywhere in the United States 
or Canada, at six per cent interest. Two per cent commission 
charged for placing loans. Will also make loans on yachts and 
other vessel property. Address ; 


A_H. CRAWFORD. R.F. 0. Route One. Box 60, Ellicott City, Maryland 




















HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? 







Then You Went The 
“Amateur Trainer” 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plain, tical and concise, yet thorough, guide 
in the art of training, handling and the correcting of 
faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged by authorities 
and amateurs alike the most practical book on train- 
ing ever published. The author isa trainer of over 
30 years’ experience. é 4 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
wn the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt 
af price—paper cover, $1.00; finely cloth bound 
aad gold embossed, $1.50. 

Address ail orders te 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


35 Weet 2ist Street, New York 
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Doctors of Two Nations 
Agree as to the Benefits of Beer 


American Doctor: To what, Doctor, do you attribute the success of the German people? 


iy 
Wh s. 





German Doctor: To one thing, my dear Doctor, just to their temperance. 
American: But Doctor, we think of your people as heavy drinkers. 
German: Ah, but the drink is beer. While other nationalities have their wines, whiskies and 


vodkas containing large percentages of alcohol and very little food value, we stick to our 
beer with its nourishing barley and tonical hops and only 3!,% alcohol. 


American: You say only 3':% alcohol as though that ingredient were not beneficial. 
German: I do not mean it in that sense. We find alcohol has a food and stimulating value 
when the proportion is not too great. The danger is in overstimulation, impossible when the 


percentage is sc small as in beer. 


American; Perhaps the superiority of your people may be due to the superiority of your beers. 


German: Don't mistake there. We are strong admirers of your Schlitz Beer. It evidences the 
care used in its brewing. Its full rich flavor brings to you the taste of the barley and the 
hops, so often lost in the different processes. It has the sparkle and life, too, due to a 
perfect yeast. The freedom from germs shows careful sterilization The fact that it does 
not cause biliousness proves its perfect lagering, or aging as you say. 

American: That is splendid, Doctor. I have been using Schlitz Beer in my practice, prescrib- 
ing it where my patients needed an easily digested food which has some tonic value. Espe- 
cially beneficial, I have found it, after surgical operations where the stomach refused to 
retain other food. Also in cases where the patient was not inclined to drink erough to 


flush the system of its waste. 


German: When you Americans generally appreciate these benefits of beer, then may the Father- 
land take heed or your country will outstrip us as we have our neighbors; but good progress 
to you and the temperance work of Schlitz, The Beer 

rs That Made Milwaukee Famous. * 







Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown ts branded Schitiz. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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N the days of the 
Stately Minuet — 


the days of chivalry and of 


courtly manners—the health of the belle 
of the hunt ball was drunk from a bowl of 
delicious punch. To be sure of the best, 
“Old James E. Pepper” Whiskey was 
always used in the brewing. In those days 
they knew good whiskey. The first “Old 
James E. Pepper” was made one hundred 
and twenty-eight years ago. It is made today 
by the same fine old process in an old fashioned 
distillery, located in the heart of the rich blue 
grass district of Kentucky—where the magnifi- 
cent climatic conditions and pure sparkling lime- 
stone spring water provide an ideal combination 
for the distilling of Bourbon whiskey. It is a 
ripe, mellow bourbon—perfectly aged and nat- 
urally colored in white oak casks—and bottled 
in bond. 


Ask for “Old James E. Pepper.” You 
will appreciate its delicious flavor, purity and 
rare medicinal qualities. If your dealer does 
not handle it, or if you live in a locality where 
liquors are not sold, write us at once for the 
name of our nearest distributor, who will sup- 
ply you direct, with the positive guarantee 
thet if it does not prove eminently satisfactory 
we'll refund your money. 





ESTABLISHED _ 1780 
BORN WITH THE REPUBLIC 


OLD PEPPER WHISKEY 


OoTTLEO 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
I full gallon 6-year-old “Old Pepper” —Bottled in Bond—packed in two 
full half-gallon bottles—all charges prepaid and sent in plain unmarked box $ 5.00 
12 full quart bottles 6-year-old “Old Pepper”—Bottled in Bond— 


I IIs 6.6 a6 524. 6.5:95010:950 99 Geen StH bEDee bene's Hoses pase; 15.00 
Sent anywhere direct from the distillery or through our nearest distributor. 


THE JAMES E. PEPPER DISTILLING COMPANY 


107 Frankfort Pike, Lexington, Ky. 607 Rector Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 























We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 





























ZANE GREY 


It is one thing to bag mountain lions at safe distances with a modern rifle, and quite 
another to toss a rope around their necks, drag them fighting and s:-ting from a tree, and 
bind them securely with loops and knots. This is the newest of <ports, strenuous and 
replete with peril, but alive with the thrills which sportsmen accept as full payment for 
their toils and risks. But few men have as yet shared in its delights, and one of these few 
is Zane Grey, the novelist, who, by a strange chance, after chronicling the wildest adven- 
tures of Kentucky's daring pioneers, has voluntarily taken part in adventures from which 
even Boone or Kenton would have withheld their hands. 

** Roping Lions in the Grand Canon,” commencing in this issue, is the true account 
of a notable hunting expedition—the most remarkable ever undertaken by American 


sportsmen—remarkable alike in its purpose and accomplishment. 


























“JONES EXTENDED THE NOOSE OF HIS LAsso” 


See “Roping Lions in the Grand Caton.” 
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Shall We Dine on Game? 


HOW IT FIGURES ON THE RESTAURANT MENU IN AMERICA 


AND ABROAD, AND WHY GAME IS AN 


EXPENSIVE LUXURY 


By Dwight W. Huntington 


CHICAGO game menu which was 
A putiisie in the Saturday Evening 

Post, when corrected (as suggested 
by the writer of an article on “The Rise of 
the Guinea Hen’) so as to make it a New 
York, Boston or Washington menu, would 
read about like this: 


Prairie Chicken 
Partridge (Ruffed grouse) 
Broiled Quail 
Golden Plover, Snipe........ 
Woodcock 
Canvasback Duck .......... 
Redhead Duck..... 
Mallard Re ad ake aie 
Butterball Duck .. 

Teal 
Reed Birds (4).. 
Venison Steak 
Venison Chop ......... 

Frizzled Venison ............. ; 
Pheasants, English or Ringnecked... 


.00 
.00 
50 
00 
.00 
00 
00 
00 
.00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 


-~ worm & ~ 


no 


iw) 


crn = 2 2% 


Mr. Hough, who published the Chicago 
bill of fare and stated correctly that the 
prices in the Eastern cities would be 
higher than those he presented for Chi- 
cago, described “The Would-be and the 
Merry Widow,” who wished to dine on 
game in the Windy City, but were obliged 
to put up with the near-game Guinea hen 
at $2. A continued rise in the prices 
of both the game and the Guinea is pre- 
dicted by Mr. Hough, who paints a sad 


and sorry outlook for his “Would-Be and 
Merry Widow.” 

The English and ringnecked or Chi- 
nese pheasants have been added to the 
Chicago bill of fare, since both of these 
delicious fowls are now very abundant 
on the preserves of Long Island and New 
Jersey, and also in several counties north 
of New York City; but, for the present 
at least, both the prairie chicken and the 
pheasant should be stricken from the 
menu, if not made to masquerade as for- 
eign poultry, squab or something legal in 
New York, since the game laws prohibit 
the transportation of the prairie grouse; 
and the last time pheasants were served 
in New York, the hotel serving them 
was fined $4,700 and the fine has been 
held, recently, to be a proper one on ap- 
peal. 

Both the writer of the article on the 
“Rise of the Guinea” and the editor of 
the Post seem to have been entirely un- 
aware of a movement to change the 
American menu, which was started in 
New York some months ago and promises 
not only to check the soaring of the 
Guinea, but also to appreciably lower the 
prices of true game. 

A menu for a London hotel (the open 
season for game in England is a long 























“THE NEAR-GAME GUINEA 


one—from five to six months) would read 
about as follows: 


I NR inn nk ose a0be 4 shillings 
Ee on re eee 2 ‘ 
PEE -d0d dC wbwlod Wav.en0.0-ouw 3 - 
Wild Duck (Mallard, Porchard 

OF Pimteed) cv cccsccvccodes 3 sic 
DE Qa ieeinedcteacanceseedes 2 S 
EEE: GSrcntctaweeecsadees 2 " 


These delicious game birds often can 
be purchased in the London markets for 
about one-half the above prices, and the 
bill of fare for the English home may 
be reduced accordingly. The London 
market reports prove that the game often 
is cheaper than beef and poultry are in 
England, strange as this statement may 
appear. The reason for these low prices 
will be given later. 

The population of the United Kingdom 
is about one-half as large as the popula- 
tion of the United States. The area of 
the United Kingdom is less than one- 
half as large as the State of Texas. The 
United States has, therefore, a much 
larger game area than the United King- 
dom, and there can be no doubt that it 
has a far larger and better assortment 
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HEN AT TWO DOLLARS” 


of game birds and quadrupeds. The larg- 
est pheasant in the world—the wild tur- 
key—is indigenous to America alone. In 
the United States are found, also, the best 
varieties of prairie and woodland grouse; 
a splendid group of partridges, headed by 
Bob-White, the best all-around game bird 
in the world; a long list of wildfowl, in- 
cluding the famous canvasback, the mal- 
lard, teal and many others; and wood- 
cock, snipe, plover and many other shore 
birds or waders. 

In Colonial days and for some time 
thereafter (in fact, within the writer’s 
recollection), all of these splendid wild- 
fowl were wonderfully plentiful, and we 
had an equal abundance of buffalo, moose, 
elk and deer, and mountain sheep and 
goats on vast mountain areas. The wild 
turkey sold formerly for six cents, “though 
the largest ones, weighing from twenty- 
five to thirty pounds, sometimes brought 
a quarter of a dollar;” the state paid a 
bounty for killing the ruffed grouse be- 
cause they invaded the orchards and 
“budded” the trees; apprentices in Mas- 
sachusetts stipulated in their contracts that 
they should not be fed often with the de- 


Ah ae eee 
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licious heath-hen (there are less than one 
hundred of these birds alive in the world 
to-day), and Southern slaves “kicked” 
because they were fed too much canvas- 
back. On our earlier menus the game 
prices were much lower than those now 
set opposite to the ham and cheese sand- 
wich. True it is that “the waste of our 
natural resources is the great American 
specialty,” but 
the game has 


E> not even hada 

; Y aa, fair show when 

m nee ’/ Ase * “we view with 

“ 4 / +) - 2 . 

OOS fF AA alarm” in poli- 

{- \ ~ oe ite tics. The for- 

\" prawn) ests: «hold the 

Pte ta cit stage. It seems 

\ / nf unaccountable 
y ea, ae: 

pag Y¥ to those who 


2 are not famil- 

iar with our 
game laws that the splendid wild food 
birds—which have fed in the brush, sedge 
and stubbles on nuts, acorns and other 
fruits, grasses, celery and wild rice, until 
their flesh has become delicious beyond 
compare—are not properly looked after 
and reared in abundance for the markets. 
The prices first above quoted certainly 
are inviting. Literally “There’s millions in 
it.” We have ground enough, provided 
only one-tenth of it were utilized, to sup- 
ply the markets of the world with cheap 
game. There are two reasons why we 
don’t, neither of which seems to be emi- 
nently satisfactory: very few of us know 
how; the laws won’t let us. 

In the article depicting the rapid rise 
of the Guinea hen to an expensive posi- 
tion in the menu, the writer referred at 
some length to our wonderful game law 
system, which briefly may be described as 
a thousand and one don'ts, each with a pen- 
alty if you do. In 1900, it is true, the many 
state laws were re-inforced by a national 
enactment, so that surely there would be 
no chance to move a bird without taking 
the chance of a term in Uncle Sam’s jail. 
“Now we have it,” said the game protec- 
tionists, the game restrictionists and the 
game prohibitionists; “the game soon will 
be abundant.” But the game has de- 
creased with startling rapidity from that 
day to this. The simple reason is, it does 





not pay for any one to look after it. It 
is still going, going, and many say it will 
soon be entirely gone. With some con- 
fidence, however, I assert that it will be 
very plentiful and cheap in the markets at 
no distant day. 

There soon will be a real conserving of 
this valuable natural resource because— 
it pays. 

In our game law making we over- 
lcoked some diners out. There are others 
who are interested in the game menu be- 
sides Mr. Hough’s “Would-Be and Merry 
Widow.” Shy Mr. Reynard likes his 
game. He takes it somewhat under 
broiler size in the spring; sometimes he 
takes a sitting hen and late in the winter 
he dines on the cock partridge, although 
resinous from eating spruce. In the ab- 
sence of the mast-fed turkey and the 
toothsome quail, he, too, has been known 
to put up with Guinea hen and other 
near-game, and even with the common 
barnyard fowls when not refrigerated. 
Some members of the Hooter family have 
a game supper oftener than their apolo- 
gists, the owl lovers (who say they only 
grab up a game bird now and then when 
mousing), would have us believe. Mr. 
Goshawk is often called the partridge 
hawk on ac- 
count of his 
epicurean —in- 
terest in the 4} 
drummer of i 
the woods. 
Prairie Falcon “4 
and some of /A/ 
his relatives ey } 
regard the ’ 
prairie chick- we 4 
en as intended erent 
for their menu. oad = 
Duck Hawk 
and other dwellers in the marsh dine on 
the celery-fed canvasback and the rice- 
fed teal, and, now that the wild ducks are 
getting scarce, they often must take coot 
and other near-game for theirs. Duck 
Hawk has even been observed to strike 
a wooden decoy. Sharp-eyed Br’er Crow 
has an especial liking for all game eggs 
and thinks one egg is hardly enough for a 
meal. In many places barnyard eggs are 
all he gets to-day. Mr. Weasel is a well- 
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known sport, as well as epicure. He hunts 
for the fun of it, and often kills ten times 
as much as he can eat. Mr. Mink likes 
pheasant, duck, and, in fact, all sorts of 
small game, and he also hunts for pleas- 
ure and is very wasteful. Bob-cat, like his 
domestic relative, takes a decided interest 
in all ground-nesting birds and both re- 
fuse mouse when 
they can have 
plump partridge. 
Small birds are 
their near-game in 
many places now. 
Snake regards the 
partridge eggs as 
just his size. Like 
the King of the 
Cannibal Islands, 
“he seldom takes 
lessthan four.” Six 
eggs and the moth- 
er partridge have 
been found in Mr. 
Snake upon dissec- 
tion shortly after 
he had dined. Mole 
cannot help it if 
eggs fall into his tunnel as he blindly 
tours about under ground. Blue Jay in- 
cludes eggs in his bill of fare. Br’er Skunk 
takes eggs when he can get them. Tom 
Cat and Tabby have shown an increasing 
interest in the game as it. becomes rare 
and costly. The prohibition of shooting 
and a fine of $100 for taking a heath-hen 
seems but to whet their appetite for 
grouse.* Towser, who goes afield with 
the farmer, finds time hanging heavy on 
his paws, and chasing game birds relieves 
the monotony of a long day. Even if he 
cannot catch many old birds, he can at 
Icast put a stop to their nesting. Mr. Col- 
lie and some of his friends have learned 
that game eggs are not bad, and, like ,Mr. 
Coyote, they regard young grouse as an 
agreeable addition to the menu. 

It seems unfortunate that our restric- 
tive game laws do not reach these wild 
hunters in the fields and woods, to at 
least stop their taking game out of sea- 
son. As the numbers of the birds dimin- 





*The Massachusetts game commission says the 
loss of the heath-hens is largely due to cats. Shoot- 
ing is prohibited under the penalty stated, $100. 
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ish, these game enemies and the sports- 
men must concentrate their efforts on 
smaller and smaller areas, and often there 
is not enough game to go ’round. Under 
such conditions the naturalists say the 
game enemies are superabundant when 
compared with the game, or that Nature’s 
balance is upset. The result of such con- 
ditions should be 
evident to the lay- 
man. The game 
laws have nothing 
to do with the case. 
Some _ ornitholo- 
gists point to the 
fact that game was 
once __ sufficiently 
abundant to feed 
all of these wild 
epicures, and say 
that enough was 
left to restock the 
fields. This is quite 
true. But there 
were in those days 
no tame cats and 
farm dogs; the 

work of the first 
named is now alone sufficient in many 
places to upset Nature’s balance. The 
chairman of the Massachusetts Game 
Commission says that “the cats destroy 
more game birds than all of the sports- 
men, boys and collectors put together.” 
John Burroughs has denounced the col- 
lectors of eggs and specimens. Three mil- 
lion breech-loading guns and rifles were 
not included in Nature’s economy. These, 
as I have said before, shoot the remnant 
that Nature intended to leave for re-stock- 
ing. Where the birds are not protected 
from their natural enemies, it seems doubt- 
ful if there is room enough for a single 
gun. It was not intended that both should 
take the game in large quantities at the 
same time. 

The reason why game is abundant and 
cheap in the English markets is that the 
simple old game law, passed in 1831, en- 
courages the individual care of game by 
those who wish to have it for sport or 
profit. Vermin is controlled, and the game 
has increased every year since the law 
was passed. It is not necessary to own a 
foot of ground in England, or even to 
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have the right to farm it, in order to 
rear game. The shooting tenant and the 
farm tenant are two different persons. 
Much of the game sold in the English mar- 
kets is now produced by Americans who 
only spend a few weeks in England and 
Scotland. They are producing so much 
that the English sportsmen are objecting, 
because we pay big prices to the farmers 
and other land owners for the right to 
shoot. Old tenants have been crowded 
out. Much of the game sold in the En- 
glish markets is produced by sportsmen 
who rent the shooting. Much of the game 
is produced by farmers on small farms. 
Game is brought to market, also, by mar- 
ket gunners, who sometimes shoot 100 
birds at a shot. These own no land and do 
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not pay a cent to any one for the right 
to shoot (excepting, of course, the gun 
license), so that there appears to be more 
freedom in England than there is in the 
land of the free and the brave. It seems 
unfair for us to crowd the English sports- 
men and to pay the farmers more than 
the land is worth, in some cases, for the 
right to shoot over it, especially in view 
of the fact that we have an abundance of 
ground at home and our farmers would be 
glad to have us rear a crop of game on it. 
The game dealers would pay for the sport. 
There is room enough in the United States 
for all ‘who are willing to do something 
practical. The sportsman can count on 
good shooting everywhere when the mar- 
kets are full of game. 
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By Zane Grey 


Author of “The Last of the Plainsmen” 


CHAPTER I 
THE PLATEAU 

HE grand Cajfion of Arizona is over 
two hundred miles long, thirteen 
wide, and a mile and a half deep; 
a Titanic gorge in which mountains, 
tablelands, chasms and cliffs lie half 
veiled in purple haze. It is wild and 
sublime, a thing of wonder, of mystery; 
beyond all else a place té grip the heart 

of a man, to unleash his daring spirit. 
On April 20, 1908, after days on the 
hot desert, my weary party and pack- 
train reached the summit of Powell’s 
Plateau, the most isolated, inaccessible 
and remarkable mesa of any size in all 
the cafion country. Cut off from the 
mainland it appeared insurmountable; 
standing aloof from the towers and 
escarpments, rugged and bold in outline, 
its forest covering like a strip of black 
velvet, its giant granite walls gold in the 
sun, it seemed detached from the world, 


haunting with its beauty, isolation and 
wild promise. 

The members of my party harmonious- 
ly fitted the scene. Buffalo Jones, burly- 
shouldered, bronze-faced and grim, proved 
in his appearance what a lifetime on the 
plains could make of a man. Emett was 
a Mormon, a massively built, gray- 
bearded son of the desert; he had lived his 
life on it; he had conquered it, and in his 
falcon eyes shone all its fire and freedom. 
Ranger Jim Owens had the wiry supple 
body and careless tidy garb of the cow- 
boy, and the watchful gaze, quiet face 
and locked lips of the frontiersman. The 
fourth member was a Navajo Indian, a 
copper-skinned, raven-haired, beady-eyed 
desert savage. 

I had told Emett to hire some one who 
could put the horses on grass in the eve- 
ning and then find them the next morn- 
ing. In northern Arizona this required 
more than genius. Emett secured the 








best horse-trailer of the desert Navajos. 
Jones hated an Indian; and Jim, who car- 
ried an ounce of lead somewhere in his 
person, associated this painful addition to 
his weight with an unfriendly Apache, 
and swore all Indians should be dead. 
So between the two, Emett and I had 
trouble in keeping our Navajo from illus- 
trating the plainsman idea of a really 
good Indian—a dead one. 

While we were pitching camp among 
magnificent piné trees, and above a hollow 
where a heavy bank of snow still lay, a 
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Even the Indian felt it a strange de- 
parture from the usual mode of hunting 
to travel and climb hundreds of miles over 
bleak desert and rock-ribbed cajions, to 
camp at last in a spot so wild that deer 
were tame as cattle, and then not kill. 
Nothing could have better pleased me 
incident to the settling into permanent 
camp. The wild horses and tame deer 
added the all-satisfying touch to the back- 
ground of forest flowers and mighty pines 
and sunlit patches of grass, the white 
tents and red blankets, the sleeping 
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OUR CAMP ON 


sodden pounding on the turf attracted our 
attention. 

“Hold the horses!’ yelled Emett. 

As we all made a dive among our 
snorting and plunging horses the sound 
seemed to be coming right into camp. In 
a moment I saw a string of wild horses 
thundering by. A noble black stallion led 
them, and as he ran with beautiful stride 
he curved his fine head backward to look 
at us, and whistled his wild challenge. 

Later a herd of large white-tailed deer 
trooped up the hollow. The Navajo grew 
much excited and wanted me to shoot, 
and when Emett told him we had not 
come out to kill he looked dumbfounded. 





THE PLATEAU 
hounds and blazing firelogs—all making a 
picture like that of a hunter’s dream. 

“Come, saddle up,” called the never- 
restful Jones. “Leave the Indian in camp 
with the hounds, and we'll get the lay of 
the land.” 

All afternoon we spent riding the pla- 
teau. What a wonderful place! We were 
completely bewildered with its physical 
properties, and surprised at the abundance 
of wild horses and mustangs, deer, coy- 
otes, foxes, grouse and birds, and over- 
joyed to find innumerable lion trails. 
When we returned to camp I drew a 
rough map, which Jones laid flat on the 
ground as he called us round him. 
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ROPING LIONS IN 


“Now, boys, let’s get our heads to- 
gether.” 

In shape the plateau resembled the ace 
of clubs. The center and side wings were 
high and well wooded with heavy pine; 
the middle wing was longest, sloped west, 
had no pine, but a dense growth of cedar. 
Numerous ridges and canons cut up this 
central wing. Middle Cafion, the longest 
and deepest, bisected the plateau, headed 
near camp, and ran parallel with two 
smaller ones, which we named Right and 
Left cafions. These three were lion run- 
ways, and hundreds of deer carcasses lined 
the thickets. North Hollow was the only 
depression, as well as runway, on the 
northwest rim. West Point formed the 
extreme western cape of the plateau. To 
the left of West Point was a deep cut-in 
of the rim-wall, called the Bay. The 
three important cafions opened into it. 
From the Bay, the south rim was regular 
and impassable all the way round to the 
narrow Saddle, which connected it to the 
mainland. 

“Now then,” said Jones, when we as- 
sured him we were pretty well informed 
as to the important features, “you can 
readily see our advantage. The plateau 
is about nine or ten miles long, and six 
wide at its widest. We can’t get lost, 
at least for long. We know where lions 
can go over the rim, and we'll head them 
off, make short cut chases, something new 
in lion hunting. We are positive the lions 
cannot get over the second wall, except 
where we came up, at the Saddle. In 
regard to lion signs, I’m doubtful of the 
evidence of my own eyes. This is virgin 
ground. No man or Indian ever hunted 
lions here. We have stumbled on a lion 
home, the breeding place of hundreds of 
lions that infest the north rim of the 
cafion.” 

The old plainsman struck a big fist 
into the palm of his hand, a rare action 
with him. Jim lifted his broad hat and 
ran his fingers through his white hair. In 
Emett’s clear desert-eagle eyes shone a 
furtive, anxious look, which yet could not 
overshadow the smouldering fire. 

“If only we don’t kill the horses!” he 
said. 

More than anything else that remark, 
from such a man, thrilled me with its 
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subtle suggestion. He loved those beau- 
tiful horses. What wild rides he saw in 
his mind’s eye! In cold calculation we 
saw the wonderful possibilities never be- 
fore experienced by hunters, and as the 
wild spell clutched us, my last bar of re- 
straint let down. 

During supper we talked incessantly, and 
afterward round the camp fire. Twilight 
fell with the dark shadows sweeping un- 
der the silent pines; the night wind rose 
and began its moan. 

“Shore there’s some scent on the wind,” 
said Jim, lighting his pipe with a red em- 
ber. “See how oneasy Don is.” 

The hound raised his fine dark head 
and repeatedly sniffed the air, then walked 
to and fro as if on guard for his pack. 
Moze ground his teeth on a bone and 
growled at one of the pups. Sounder was 
sleepy, but he watched Don with  sus- 
picious eyes. The other hounds, mature 
and sombre, lay stretched before the fire. 

“Tie them up, Jim,” said Jones, “and 
let’s turn in.” 

CHAPTER II. 
TWO LIONS. 


HEN awakened next morning the 
W sound of Emett’s axe rang out 

sharply. Little streaks of light 
from the campfire played between the flaps 
of the tent. I saw old Moze get up and 
stretch himself. A jangle of cowbells 
from the forest told me we would not have 
to wait for the horses that morning. 

“The Injun’s all right,” Jones remarked 
to Emett. 

“All rustle for breakfast,” called Jim. 

We ate in the semi-darkness, with the 
gray shadow ever brightening. Dawn 
broke as we saddled our horses. The pups 
were limber, and ran to and fro on their 
chains, scenting the air; the older hounds 
stood quiet, waiting. 

“Come Navvy—come chase cougie,” said 
Emett. 

“Dam! No!” replied the Indian. 

“Let him keep camp,” suggested Jim. 

“All right; but he’ll eat us out,” Emett 
declared. 

“Climb up, you fellows,” said Jones, im- 
patiently. “Have I got everything—rope, 
chains, collars, wire, nippers? Yes, all 
right. Hyar, you lazy dogs—out of this!” 





























THE DIFFICULT TRAIL IN THE CANON 
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We rode abreast down the ridge. The 
demeanor of the hounds contrasted sharp- 
ly with what it had been at the start of 
a hunt the year before. Then they had 
been eager, uncertain, violent; they did 
not know what was in the air; now they 
filed after Don in an orderly trot. 

We struck out of the pines at half past 
five. Floating mists hid the lower end 
of the plateau. The morning had a cool 
touch, but there was no frost. Cross- 
ing Middle Cafion about half way down 
we jogged on. Cedar trees began to show 
bright green against the soft gray of sage. 
We were nearing the dark line of the 
cedar forest, when Jim, who led, held up 
his hand in a warning check. We closed 
in around him. ° 

“Watch Don,” he said. 

The hound stood stiff, head well up. 
nose working, and hair on his back brist- 
ling. All the other hounds whined and 
kept close to him. 

“Don scents a lion,” whispered Jim. 
“T’ve never known him to do that unless 
there was the scent of a lion on the 
wind.” 

“Hunt ’em up, Don, old boy,” called 
Jones. 

The pack commenced to work back and 
forth along the ridge. We neared a hol- 
low when Don barked eagerly. Sounder 
answered and likewise Jude. Moze’s short, 
angry ‘bow-wow” showed the old gladiator 
to be in line. 

“Ranger’s gone,” cried Jim. “He was 
farthest ahead. I'll bet he’s struck it. 
We'll know in a minute, for we’re close.” 

The hounds were tearing through the 
sage, working harder and harder, calling 
and answering one another, all the time 
getting down into the hollow. 

Don suddenly let out a string of yelps. 
I saw him, running head up, pass into the 
cedars like a yellow dart. Sounder howled 
his deep full bay, and led the rest of the 
pack up the slope in angry clamor. 

“They’re off!” yelled Jim. 

And so were we. 

In less than a minute we had lost one 
another. Crashings among the dry ced- 
ars, thud of hoofs and yells kept me going 
in one direction. The fiery burst of the 
hounds had surprised me. I remembered 
that Jim had said Emett and his charger 
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might keep the pack in sight, but none of 
the rest of us could. 

It did not take me long to realize what 
my mustang was made of. His name was 
Foxie, which suited him well. He car- 
ried me at a fast pace on the trail of some 
one; and he seemed to know that by keep- 
ing in this trail part of the work of break- 
ing through the brush was already done 
for him. Nevertheless, the sharp dead 
branches, more numerous in a cedar for- 
est than elsewhere, struck and stung us 
as we passed. We climbed a ridge, found 
the cedars thinning out and open patches. 
Then we faced a bare slope of sage, and 
I saw Emett on his big horse. 

Foxie bolted down this slope, hurdling 
the bunches of sage, and showing the speed 
of which Emett had boasted. The open 
ground, with its brush, rocks and gullies, 
was easy going for the little mustang. I 
heard nothing save the wind singing in my 
ears. Emett’s trail, plain in the yellow 
ground, showed me the way. On entering 
the cedars again I pulled Foxie in, and 
stopped twice to yell ‘““Waa-hoo!” I heard 
the baying of the hounds, but no answers 
to my signal. Then I attended to the 
stern business of catching up. For what 
seemed a long time I threaded the mazes 
of cedar, galloped the open sage flats, al- 
ways on Emett’s track. 

A signal cry, sharp to the right, turned 
me. I answered, and with the exchange 
of signal cries, found my way into an 
open glade where Jones and Jim awaited 
me. 

“Here’s one,” said Jim. “Emett must 
be with the hounds. Listen.” 

With the labored breathing of the horses 
filling our ears we could hear no other 
sound. Dismounting, I went aside and 
turned my ear to the breeze. 

“I hear Don,” I cried instantly. 

“Which way?” both men asked. 

“West.” 

“Strange,” said Jones. “The hound 
wouldn’t split, would he, Jim?” 

“Don leave that hot trail? Shore as hell 
he wouldn't,” replied Jim. “But his run- 
nin’ do seem queer this mornin’.” 

“The breeze is freshening,” I said. 
“There! Now, listen! Don, and Sounder, 
too.” 

The baying came closer and closer. Our 
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horses threw up long ears. It was hard 
to sit still and wait. At a quick cry from 
Jim we saw Don cross the lower end of 
the flat. 

No need to spur our mounts! The lift- 
ing of bridles served, and away we raced. 
Foxie passed the others in short order. 
Don had long disappeared, but, with blend- 
ed bays, Jude, Moze and Sounder broke 
out of the cedars hot on the trail. They, 
too, were out of sight in a moment. 

The crash of breaking brush and thun- 
der of hoofs from where the hounds had 
come out of the forest, attracted, even 
frightened me. I saw the green of a low 
cedar tree shake, and split, to let out a 
huge gaunt horse with a big man doubled 
over his saddle. The onslaught of Emett 
and his desert-charger stirred a fear in 
me that checked admiration. 

“Hounds running wild,” he yelled, and 
the dark shadow of the cedars claimed him 
again. 

A hundred rods within the 
came unexpectedly upon Emett, dismount- 
ed, searching the ground. Moze and 
Sounder were with him, apparently at 
fault. Suddenly Moze left the little glade 
and venting his sullen quick bark, disap- 
peared under the trees. Sounder sat on 
his haunches and yelped. 


forest we 


“Now what the hell is wrong?” growled 
Jones, tumbling out of his saddle. 

“Shore, somethin’ is,’ replied Jim, also 
dismounting. 

“Here’s a lion track,” interposed Emett. 

“Ha! and here’s another,” cried Jones, 
in great satisfaction. ‘“That’s the trail 
we were on, and here’s another, crossing 
at right angles. Both are fresh; one isn’t 
fifteen minutes old. Don and Jude have 
split one way and Moze another. By 
George! that’s great of Sounder to hang 
fire !” 

“Put him on the fresher 
Jim, vaulting into his saddle. 

Jones complied, with the result that we 
saw Sounder start off on the trail Moze 
had taken. All of us got in some pretty 
hard riding, and managed to stay within 
earshot of Sounder. We crossed a cajion, 
and presently reached another which, from 
its depth must have been Middle Cajfion. 
Sounder did not climb the opposite slope, 
sc we followed the rim. From a bare ridge 
we distinguished the line of pines above 
us, and made out our bearings to be near 
the center of the plateau. 

No very long while elapsed before we 
heard Moze. Sounder had caught up with 
him. We came to a halt at a point where 
the cafion widened and was not so deep, 


trail,” said 








with cliffs and cedars opposite us, and 
an easy slope leading down. Sounder 
bayed incessantly; Moze let out harsh, 
eager howls, and both hounds, in plain 
sight, began working in a circle. 

“The lion’s gone up somewhere,” cried 
Jim. “Look-sharp!” 

Repeatedly Moze worked to the edge of 
a low wall of stone and looked over; then 
he barked and ran back to the slope, only 
to return. When I saw him slide down 
a steep place, make for the bottom of the 
stone wall, and jump into the low branches 
of a cedar I knew where to look for the 
lion. Then I descried him, a round, yel- 
low ball, cunningly curled up in a mass 
of dark branches. He had leaped into the 
tree from the wall. ° 

“There he is! treed! treed!” I yelled. 
‘““Moze has found him!” 

“Down, boys, down into the cafion,” 
shouted Jones, in sharp voice. “Make a 
racket. We don’t want him to jump.” 

How he and Jim and Emett rolled and 
cracked the stones! For the moment I 
could not get off my horse; I was chained 
to my saddle by a strange vacillation that 
could have been no other thing than fear. 

“Are you afraid?” called Jones, from 
below. 

“Yes, but I’m coming,” I replied, and 
dismounted to plunge down the hill. It 
may have been shame or anger that domi- 
nated me then; whatever it was, I made 
directly for the cedar, and did not halt 
till I was under the snarling lion. 

“Not too close!” warned Jones. “He 
might jump. It’s a Tom, a two-year-old, 
and he’s full of hell.” 

It did not matter to me then whether 
he jumped or not. I knew I had to be 
cured of my dread, and the sooner it was 
done the better. 

Old Moze had already climbed a third 
of the distance up to the lion. 

“Hyar, Moze! out of there, you ras- 
cal coon chaser !” Jones yelled, as he threw 
stones and sticks at the hound. Moze, 
however, replied with his surly bark and 
climbed on steadily. 

“T’ve got to pull him out. Watch close, 
boys, and tell me if the lion starts down.” 

When Jones mounted the first few 
branches of the tree, Tom emitted an omi- 


nous growl. 
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“Make ready to jump,” called Jim. 
“Shore he’s comin’.” 

The lion, snarling viciously, started to 
descend. It was a ticklish moment for all 
of us, particularly Jones. Warily he backed 
down. 

“Boys, maybe he’s bluffing,” said Jones. 
“Try him out. Grab sticks and run at the 
tree and yell, as if you were going to kill 
him.” 

Not improbably the demonstration we 
executed under that tree would have 
frightened even an African lion. Tom 
hesitated, showed his white fangs, returned 
to his first perch, and from there climbed 
as far as he could. The forked branch 
on which he stood swayed alarmingly. 

“Here, punch Moze out,” said Jim, hand- 
ing up a long pole. 

The old hound hung like a leech to the 
tree, making it difficult to dislodge him. 
At length he fell heavily, whereupon, vent- 
ing his thick battle-cry, he essayed to climb 
again. 

Jim seized him, and made him fast to 
the rope with which Sounder had already 
been tied. 

“Say, Emett, I’ve no chance here,” called 
Jones. “You try a throw at him from the 
rock.” 

Emett ran up the bank, coiled his lasso 
and cast the noose. It sailed perfectly in 
between the branches and circled Tom’s 
head. Before it could be jerked tight, he 
had slipped it off. Then he hid behind the 
branches. 

“I’m going farther up,’ 

“Be quick,” yelled Jim. 

Jones evidently had that in mind. When 
he reached the middle fork of the cedar 
he stood erect and extended the noose of 
his lasso on the point of his pole. Tom, 
with a hiss and a snap, struck at it sav- 
agely. The second trial tempted the lion 
to seize the rope with his teeth. In a 
flash Jones withdrew the pole, and lifted 
a loop of the slack noose over the lion’s 
ears. 

“Pull!” he yelled. 

Emett, at the other end of the lasso 
threw his great strength into action, pull- 
ing the lion out with a crash, and giving 
the cedar such a tremendous shake that 
Jones lost his footing and fell heavily. 

Thrilling as the moment was, I had to 


’ 


said Jones. 
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laugh, for Jones came up out of a cloud 
of dust, as angry as a wet hornet, and 
he made prodigious leaps to get out of 
reach of the whirling lion. 

“Look out!! !!” he bawled. 

Tom, certainly none the worse for his 
tumble, made three leaps, two at Jones, 
one at Jim, which were checked by the 
short length of the rope in Emett’s grasp. 
Then for a moment a thick cloud of dust 
enveloped the wrestling lion, during which 
the quick-witted Jones tied the free end 
of the lasso to a sapling. 

“Dod gast the luck!” yelled Jores, reach- 
ing for another lasso. “I didn’t mean for 
you to pull him out of the tree. Now he’ll 
get loose or kill himself.” 

When the dust cleared away we dis- 
covered our prize stretched out at full 
length, frothing at the mouth. As Jones 
approached, the lion began a series of evo- 
lutions so rapid as to be almost indis- 
cernible to the eye. I saw a wheel of dust 
and yellow fur. Then came a thud, and 
the lion lay inert. 

Jones pounced upon him and loosened 
the lasso around his neck. 

“I think he’s done for, but maybe not. 
He’s breathing yet. Here, help me tie his 
paws together. Look out! He’s coming to!” 

The lion stirred and raised his head. 
Jones ran the loop of the second lasso 
round the two hind paws and stretched 
the lion out. While in this helpless posi- 
tion with no strength and hardly a breath 
left in him the lion was easy to handle. 
With Emett’s help Jones quickly clipped 
the sharp claws, tied the four paws to- 
gether, took off the neck lasso and substi- 
tuted a collar and chain. 

‘There, that’s one. He'll come to all 
right,” said Jones. “But we're’ lucky. 
Emett, never pull another lion clear out 
of a tree. Pull him over a limb and hang 
him there while someone below ropes his 
hind paws. That’s the only way, and if 
we don’t stick to it somebody is going to 
get done for. Come now, we'll leave this 
fellow here and hunt up Don and Jude. 
They've treed the other lion by this time.” 

Remarkable to me was to see how, as 
soon as the lion lay helpless, Sounder lost 
his interest. Moze growled, yet readily 
left the spot. Before we reached the level 
both hounds had disappeared. 
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“Hear that?” yelled Jones, digging spurs 
into his horse. “Hi, hi, hi!” 

From the cedars rang the thrilling blend- 
ing chorus of bays that told of a “treed” 
lion.. The forest was almost impenetrable. 
We had to pick our way. Emett forged 
ahead; we heard him smashing the dead- 
wood; and soon a deep yell proclaimed 
the truth of Jones’ assertion. 

Last, as usual, though none the less joy- 
ful for that, I tied Foxie to a snag and ran 
into a gloomy clump of cedars whence 
came the uproar. 

First I saw the men looking upward; 
then Moze climbing a cedar, and the other 
hounds with noses skyward; and last, in 





“ JONES ‘TOOK OFF THE LASSO AND SUBSTI- 
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the dead top of the tree, a dark blot against 
the blue, a big, tawny lion. 

“Whoop!” The yell leaped past my 
lips. Quiet Jim was yelling; Jones, he of 
a thousand captures, was yelling; and Em- 
ett, silent man of the desert, let out from 
his wide cavernous chest a booming roar 
that drowned ours. 

Jones’ next decisive action turned us 
from exultation to the grim business of 
the thing. He pulled Moze out of the 
cedar, and while he climbed up, Emett 
ran his rope under the collars of all the 
hounds. Quick as the idea flashed over me 
I leaped into the cedar adjoining the one 
Jones was in, and went up hand over 
hand. A few pulls brought me to the top, 
and then my blood ran hot and quick, for 
I was level with the lion, too close for 
comfort, but in excellent position for tak- 
ing pictures. 

The lion, not heeding me, between wide 
spread paws peered down at Jones. I 
could hear nothing except the hounds. 
Jones’ gray hat came pushing up between 
the dead snags; then his burly shoulders. 
The quivering muscles of the lion gath- 
ered tense, and his lithe body crouched low 
on the branches. He was about to jump. 
His open dripping jaws, his wild eyes, rov- 
ing in terror for some means of escape, 
his tufted .tail, swinging against the twigs 
and breaking them, manifested his ex- 
tremity. The eager hounds waited be- 
low, howling, leaping. 

It bothered me considerably to keep my 
balance, regulate my camera and watch 
the proceedings. Jones climbed on witt 
his rope between his teeth, and a long 
stick. The very next instant, it seemed 
to me, I heard the cracking of branches 
and saw the lion biting hard at the noose 
which circled his neck. 

Here I swung down, branch to branch, 
and dropped to the ground, for I wanted 
to see what went on below. Above the 
howls and yelps I distinguished Jones’ 
yell. Emett ran directly under the lior 
with a spread noose in his hands. Jones 
pulled and pulled, but the lion held on 
firmly. Throwing the end of the lasso 
down to Jim, Jones yelled again, and then 
they both pulled. The lion was too strong. 
Suddenly, however, the branch broke, let: 
ing the lion fall, kicking frantically with 
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all four paws. Emett grasped one of the 
whipping lower paws, and even as the 
powerful animal sent him staggering he 
dexterously left the noose fast on the paw. 
Jim and Jones, in unison let go of their 
lasso, which streaked up through the 
branches as the lion fell, and then it 
dropped to the ground, where Jim made 
a flying grab for it. Jones, plunging out 
of the tree, fell upon the rope at the 
same instant. 

If the action up to then had been fast, 
it was slow to what followed. It seemed 
impossible for two strong men with one 
lasso, and a giant with another, to straight- 
en out that lion. He was all over the lit- 
tle space under the trees at once. The 
dust flew; the sticks snapped: the gravel 
pattered like shot against the cedars. Jones 
plowed the ground flat on his stomach, 
holding on with one hand, with the other 
trying to fasten the end of the rope to 
something; Jim went to his knees; and on 
the other side of the lion Emett’s huge 
bulk tipped in a sharp angle, and then 
fell. 

I shouted and ran forward, having no 
idea what to do, but Emett rolled back- 
ward, at the same instant the other men 
got in a strong haul on the lion. Short 
as that moment was, in which the lasso 
slackened, it sufficed for Jones to make 
fast to a tree. Whereupon, with the 
three men pulling on the other side of 
the leaping lion, somehow I had flash into 
my mind the game that children play, 
called skipping the rope, for the lion and 
lasso shot up and down. 

This lasted for only a few seconds. They 
stretched the beast from tree to tree, and 
Jones, running with the third lasso, made 
fast the front paws. 

“Tt’s a female,” said Jones, as the lion 
lay helpless, her sides swelling; “a good- 
sized female. She’s nearly eight feet from 
tip to tip, but not very heavy. Hand me 
another rope.” 

When all four lassoes had been stretched 
the lioness could not move. Jones strapped 
a collar round her neck and clipped the 
sharp yellow claws. 

“Now to muzzle her,” he continued. 

Jones’ method of performing this most 
hazardous part of the work was charac- 
teristic of him. He thrust a stick between 
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her open jaws, and when she crushed it 
to splinters he tried another, and yet an- 
other, till he found one she could not 
break. Then, while she bit on it, he placed 
a wire loop over her nose, slowly tighten- 
ing it, leaving the stick back of her 
big canines. 

The hounds ceased their yelping, and 
when untied, Sounder wagged his tail as 
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down; Don walked within three feet of the 
lion, as if she were now beneath his dig- 
nity; Jude began to nurse and lick her sore 
paw; only Moze, the incorrigible, retained 
antipathy for our captive, and he growled, 
as always, low and deep. And on the mo- 
ment, Ranger, dusty and lame from travel, 
trotted wearily into the glade and, looking 
at the lioness, he gave one disgusted bark 
and flopped down. 


(To be continued.) 


The Incomplete Angler 


ACCEPTING THE OB- 


TAINABLE AND BEING SATISFIED THEREWITH 


By Thomas R. L. Carter 


it to say: “Well done,” and then lay 
AND HIS VIEWS UPON 
“'Tis not a proud desire of mine; 


I ask for nothing superfine; 
No heavy weight, no salmon great 
To break the record—or my line: 


HE writer is not one who has fished 
y the noted streams of the country, 
or who has witnessed or partici- 
pated in bait or fly-casting tournaments. 
He is one of the great majority of fisher- 
men who fishes where he can and for 
what he can. His flies hit the water’s 
surface often with a most unprofessional 
splash, and often in an awkward cast has 
the minnow been torn from his hook by 
the overhanging thickets. Nevertheless, 
he does lay claim to the honorable title of 
fisherman. 

In*the long winter evenings, from youth 
up, it has been my pleasure to take down 
two little volumes from my book shelves, 
and linger over the now familiar, but not 
too familiar, pages. To name the books, 
to discuss their contents, is useless, for 
what lover of angling is there who, if he 
has once read Izaak Walton, does not love 
the words and thoughts of his “Compleat 
Angler”? After reading a while, what a 
satisfaction there is in lying back and 
musing on some spot familiar to you, where 
there is a comfortable shade, a spring, and 


“Only an idle little stream, 
Whose amber waters softly gleam, 
Where I may wade, through woodland shade, 
And cast the fly, and loaf, and dream.” 
—Van Dyke's “An Angler's Wish.” 


perhaps a fish or two, if you have the pa- 
tience to wait on their good pleasure. 

Van Dyke and Kingsley, both true fish- 
ermen, enable me to lose myself from the 
wear and tear of every-day life, and to 
be their companions, or the companions 
of their characters. What, after all, are 
the attributes of a fisherman? Is he one 
who goes home disgusted when his luck 
has been bad, or who will never undertake 
a fishing trip on the possibilities of catch- 
ing fish? I think not. Is he one who 
catches fish for the love of seeing them 
steaming before him? Not altogether, al- 
though most all fishermen are partial to 
their prey. Is he one who will never go 
fishing unless the weather and water are 
exactly right? He may be, but if so, he 
is too scientific for my amateur taste. 

I am only venturing a very humble and 
unprofessional opinion in attempting to de- 
fine a fisherman. The task is as difficult as 
that of defining a poet. But I feel that I 
must give an opinion. Like the ghost of 
Banquo, it will not down. A fisherman, 
whom I like as a companion, is one who 








does not fear, but rather de- 
lights in, a little mud, or in a 
sometimes, but not always, 
gentle spring rain. He may be 
a most skillful manipulator of 
the fly, may cast his minnow 
or worm accurately and gen- 
tly, but he must not show by 
action or word any scorn of 
more awkward movements. He 
must love fishing, but he must 
also love Nature; he cannot be 
insensible to those varied beau- 
ties of her realm, the light and 
shade, the wild flowers, the 
calls of the birds and even the 
actions of creeping things that 
only the true fisherman ob- 
serves. He must be as patient 
as—I was about to give a sim- 
ile, but it is impossible: noth- 
ing can equal the patience of 
a true fisherman. He must be 
satisfied with a day’s fishing, 
whether the creel be full or 
empty. Of course I must limit 
the word “satisfied” by admit- 
ting that vexations of lost fish 
may and do arise, but they 
must not mar a day’s sport. 

Of a fisherman’s character 
outside of this, little more need 
be said. A man may be faulty 
in many ways, but if he ad- 
heres to the above, he will be 
an ideal. There is one more feature which 
may seem irrelevant, but I feel forced to 
mention it. One who is profane cannot 
be a disciple of Walton. Of course there 
are times when a brief ejaculation comes 
unconsciously to our lips, when, perhaps, 
we feel that delightful throb, throb on 
the line and a glow of excitement and en- 
thusiasm tingles through our whole being 
—and then alas! he’s off, and the line 
comes in without resistance; such a time 
may bring a word unsuitable to surround- 
ings. I plead guilty to that charge my- 
self. But when I speak of profanity, I 
mean that continuous swearing which, to 
say the least, is highly incongruous with 
the surroundings by which the very One, 
whose name has been taken in vain, glad- 
dens our sight. 

Here let me quote a few line of the 
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Photo by Geo. W. Kellogg. 


“WE HAVE GENTLES IN A HORN” 


song of Piscator in the “Compleat An- 
gler.” I will give the exact words with 
the quaint old spelling: 


We have gentles in a horn, 
We have paste and worms too: 
We can watch both night and morn, 
Suffer rain and storms too: 
None do here 
Use to swear: 
Oaths do fray 
Fish away: 
We sit still, 
And watch our quill; 
Fishers must not wrangle. 


But let us stop philosophizing before we 
get to a place where the reader will smile 
broadly, if he has not already done so, 
at this presumptuous attempt to define a 
fisherman. If the reader will bear it pa- 
tiently, he may accompany the writer on 
an amateur fishing trip, where waters 
have been seined, where dynamite has 
been used, where fish are scarce and one 
must use more tackle than in those 
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Photo by F. F. Sornberger. 
“THAT THROB ON THE LINE” 


streams that are well stocked and pro- 
tected. 

It was three o'clock on a sultry June 
afternoon in the then too sunny Tennes- 
see, when I looked out of my study win- 
dow. In the far western horizon a low- 
lying bank of clouds seemed to grow in 
volume as I gazed. “No sort of a time 
to think about fishing,” you will say. 
True, but I was then only thinking of 
minnows. No thoughts of the water’s 
being muddy to-morrow deterred me. 
Clad in my old clothes, with seine and 
minnow buckets, I was soon on my way. 
Only then did the thought of a compan- 
ion come into my mind. I had not gone 
far when I met Bob, and a trip for min- 
nows with the consequent morning sport 
was decided upon without further pre- 
liminaries. It was gently sprinkling when 


we arrived at the creek that 
we were to seine. We worked 
about ten minutes and the two 
minnow buckets were full, but 
not before the gentle sprinkle 
developed into an embryonic 
cloud burst. The great merit 
of summer storms being that 
they pass over as quickly as 
they come up, we were soon on 
our way back to town, our 
buckets left securely tied near 
the mouth of a spring where 
the water would soon be clear 
again. We had a miscellane- 
ous collection: there were mud 
suckers, sun perch, little cats, 
redfins, knottyheads, top- 
waters, white suckers, silver 
sides, and crayfish—some of 
the mud suckers being a foot 
long, and one or two of the 
sun perch well grown. The 
larger bait we had placed in 
one bucket, the smaller in the 
other. And we were not satis- 
fied with variety. My parting 
injunction to Bob was to have 
a good supply of worms ready, 
and I, on my part, agreed to 
procure some beef liver. 

I have often analyzed my 
feelings in the matter, but 
have never fully determined 
whether or not anticipation is 
as enjoyable as reality. At any rate, the 
night before a fishing trip I become a 
boy again in all respects. I take a child- 
ish delight in arranging and rearranging 
my tackle. I concoct all sorts of schemes 
for the morrow’s work. I file the points 
of my hooks, snells, and flies until they 
could not possibly be sharper. I prepare 
about a dozen throw lines from fifty to 
one hundred feet long, equipping each 
line with from one to three hooks and a 
heavy sinker. I prefer the throw-line to 
the trot-line, as a boat is not necessary, 
and there is more real sport in handling 
the work from the shore alone. I oil my 
reels, which do not need oiling. I veneer 
one of my rods, which does not need 
veneering. With my traps all ready for 
the morning, I go to bed. I admit that 
I do a thousand childish, useless things, 
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““ WHERE A CREEK FLOWS INTO THE RIVER” 


but when the fishing craze seizes me, I 
am not responsible. I suppose my con- 
dition might rightly be termed dementia 
piscatoria. My state of mind seems to 
forbid sleep, and I get up, turn on the 
light, and loop it over the head of the 
bed. I find a copy of some sporting maga- 
zine which I have already read, but which 
I, now doubly interested, peruse once 
more from cover to cover, with much time 
on advertisements, as I have a mania 
for wanting to try every new invention. 
At last I sleep, and dawn awakes me 
with the light still burning over my 
head. 

In no time the buggy is once more 
ready, and, loaded with paraphernalia, I 
go to find Bob. Of course he is ready. 
We have to delay a minute or two in 
town for matches and tobacco, and this 
gives an opportunity for the town wits. 
“Tt’ll be raining before 10 o’clock,” is one 
cheering remark. ‘“Water’s too muddy 
to fish in the river; big rain up at Pine 
Hill last night,” chips in a fair-weather 
angler. “You'll get wetter than you did 
after minnows yesterday,” adds the village 
pessimist. To all of these remarks we 
return some good-natured retort, light our 
pipes, and start on our five-mile drive. On 





the morning of a fishing excursion I am 
always anxious to be actually on the river 
bank and at work. I take it for granted 
that some of my readers have had the 
same feeling at various times. I will not 
attempt any description of the drive, but 
will simpiy state that after three-quarters 
of an hour we find ourselves, our min- 
nows, and our tackle on the bank of the 
Cumberland just at the point where a 
good-sized creek flows into the river. 

I shall never forget that morning. It 
was a little misty, with just enough breeze 
stirring to keep up the gyrations of the 
mist. At times this even was stilled, and 
a fine rain ensued. Then again the sun 
peeped out and the drizzle ceased. A feel- 
ing of intense exhilaration seizes me when 
I see the water. I ama boy again. Every 
care, no matter how exacting at other 
times, leaves me. The cry of the birds, 
the hum of the insect world, the never- 
tiring echo of the far-off lowing of cat- 
tle, and the sight of the water, all com- 
bine for a time to change my being. 

I first tie a seventy-five-foot trow-line 
to a stake, and piling the heavy line so 
that no tangles may mar my trow, I seek 
a minnow. I slip my hand into the larger 
bucket and feel a sharp prick. I had 
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inadvertently come into contact with the 
points of a big sun perch’s upper fin. Con- 
sidering it a good omen, I snatch the 
struggling gold and red from the bucket 
and hook him securely through the tail. 
I hook them through the mouth, the tail, 
and the upper fin, and have not as yet 
decided which method I prefer. Giving 
the line a few pendulum-like swings, I let 
it go and with satisfaction see the splash 
and feel the line trembling in my hands. 
I know that the tremor is caused by the 
strong current, but my imagination is fer- 
tile and, as my friends say, I am easily 
satisfied. 

Dropping the first line, I put together 
a ten-foot fly rod which I use for bait 
casting. I know that it is an awkward 
rod for the purpose, but I cannot do 
any better with a shorter one, and if I 
want to fly fish—well, I am prepared. I 
choose a good-sized silverside for this 
bait and attach a cork. I cast out into 
the river and let the cork float down, down 
to where the currents of the two streams 
meet in whirling eddies. There the cork 
wheels round and round, when it suddenly 


Photo by B. B. Sprout. 


seems to grow agitated. O, happiest of 
all happy moments of the day comes with 
the feeling that something is after the 
bait. There is such a variety in the Cum- 
berland—mind you, I don’t say quantity— 
that one does not know which one of the 
inhabitants of the waters is making a tour 
of investigation. One of the chief charms 
to me is the element of suspense—the feel- 
ing that some fish is near, but I know 
not the kind. I have heard some call this 
sensation a close relation to that of the 
gambler at aristocratic roulette or com- 
monplace craps. It may have some ele- 
ment of gambling in it, but it is the harm- 
less part, for the element of pecuniary 
gain or loss is absent. 

By this time I recognize my fish with 
a grunt of disgust. The sudden disap- 
pearance of the cork and its as sudden 
reappearance about six or seven feet away, 
betrays him. The gars are biting. I take 
the liberty again of assuming that some 
of my readers are not acquainted with 
this persistent and useless fish. I had 
never heard of him until I reached the 
South, and I never caught one until I 





“COMFORTABLE SHADE AND A FISH OR TWO” 
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fished in the Cumberland. When I first 
heard the name “gar,” I imagined that it 
might be the samé fish that we call pike 
or pickerel in the North. I had read in the 
“Compleat Angler” of the habits of the 
“gar or pike,” as Izaak Walton calls him. 
When I heard that they were unfit for food, 
I thought that it must be merely a local 
prejudice, but I was soon shown my mis- 
take when I caught one. They are a long 
species of fish, shaped like a pike, but 
narrower in circumference, and they have 
jaws and teeth like miniature alligators. 
They are exceedingly difficult to catch, as 
the hook finds no place to hold in their 
long, narrow jaws. Some state that they 
may be caught by wrapping silk thread 
around the minnow, thus entangling their 
many teeth. I have caught them while 
casting with an artificial minnow, usually 
by hooking them under the lower jaw. I 
have also caught larger ones by waiting 
until they have gorged the bait. 

But enough of gars. While I have been 
digressing thus, I have fitted and thrown 
out six more lines along the river bank, 
determined to attract the attention of the 
fish by a variety of dainties. Bob has 
meanwhile returned from setting some 
lines up the creek. Bob prefers to fish 
in the creek, and I in the river, so we 
make an agreeable pair. He, too, has 
found gars, and we both sit down and 
smoke a pipe of consolation. A gar has 
just carried my minnow to the full ex- 
tent of the reel, and I am on the point 
of reeling to make a new cast when 
Bob calls my attention to the first line 
that I had put out. It had become very 
tight. I thought at first that it was the 
current, but it suddenly becomes loose, 
then tight again, and begins to lash the 
water. I hurry to it, grasp the line, and 
begin to haul in. It seems at the first 
pull that I have snagged, but something 
gives and I feel the struggles of a fish on 
the other end. There is no leaping out 
of the water, no rushing, no sulking at 
the bottom, no hour and a half’s struggle, 
no landing net. It is simply a steady haul, 
and a pretty muscular one at that, and I 
have landed an eight-pound blue cat which 
has swallowed my perch with his coat 
of many colors. An ugly fish he most 


certainly is, but he has power and long 
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lease of life enough to give anyone a 
struggle with a light rod. 

“And you call that sport?” I hear some 
reader ejaculate. “I wish he could have 
been with me when I landed that twenty- 
pound salmon with a six-ounce rod.” 

Yes, dear critic, I call it a sport, when 
there is no better to be had, and no mean 
sport at that; for it is a sport that re- 
quires more patience than that which the 
average man possesses. I have fished in 
that same place under just as favorable 
conditions for six hours without even a 
nibble. So when I do get some results 
from my patience, I cannot help feeling 
triumphant. True, I would have preferred 
hooking the fish on the steel rod. I would 
orobably have lost him through awkward- 
ness, but I will admit that the feeling of 
exhilaration would have been of longer 
duration. I might have preferred salmon 
fishing—but there is no need for further 
excuse—it was the best that opportunity 
afforded. “Sweet are the thoughts that 
savor of content.” 

‘Bob takes a walk up the creek and 
comes back with two good-sized bass, and 
we both feel better when we sit down to 
lunch. Our talk is, of course, of fish and 
fishes. We enumerate the possibilities of 
catching this or that variety. We will 
try some lines baited with crayfish for 
drum. We believe that we saw a jack 
leap up across the creek, and we will 
tempt him with a brilliant silverside—if 
a gar does not see it first. Buffaloes, we 
agree, are seldom caught except on trot- 
lines. Bass are spawning and are ‘hard 
to catch. Then, like twelve-year-old boys, 
we tell the famous mythological catches 
made in the Cumberland, catfish from 
sixty to ninety pounds, buffalo from fifty 
to eighty, jacks as high as twenty, enorm- 
ous drum, bass and perch. 

The afternoon is almost past when we 
repack our tackle and return to “the mad- 
ding crowd’s ignoble strife.” A drum, 
two more cats, one more bass, have been 
added to our collection. The Cumber- 
land has yielded to us some of her wealth, 
but I feel no happier as we drive home 
than I have countless other times when 
I have returned from a trip empty-handed. 
A friend on being asked whether I was 
a fisherman, answered, “Yes, but he never 
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catches anything.” In a sense the re- 
mark is true. I go fishing so often and 
never care whether the weather, time of 
year, or condition of the water is right, 
that on the great majority of trips I am 
unsuccessful. However, I do not care 
for the reputation of always being lucky. 

Here I feel forced to quote once more, 
but it will be nearly the last offense. “No 
life, my honest scholar,” says Walton, 
“no life is so happy and so pleasant as 
the life of a well-governed angler; for 
when the lawyer is swallowed up with 
business, and the statesman is preventing 
or contriving plots, then we sit on cow- 
slip banks, hear the birds sing, and _ pos- 
sess ourselves in as much quietness as 
these silent silver streams, which we see 
glide so quietly by us.” 

Much as I enjoy a companion, I am 
fond of excursions alone. To sit on the 
bank of a stream with the cherub Con- 
templation brings such a sense of the 
peacefulness of the world of Nature that 
one’s feelings become vague; then it 
seems, to use Virgil’s words, as if “Som- 
nus shook above both temples a bow drip- 
ping with Lethian dew and rendered 
sleep-giving by Stygian power.” I live in 
a species of idyllic dreams. 


There is a little brook in northern New 
Jersey near my old home which I have 
often visited in the long summer after- 
noons, equipped with rod, reel, and plebeian 
earthworms, to fish for eels and bullheads 
in the twilight. Not that I particularly 
care for eels and bullheads—both being 
hard to clean, though they are excellent 
eating—but | am partial to the twilight 
on the water. Just before the approach | 
of twilight, it has often seemed to me— 
grant that it is perhaps my imagination, 
for I do not pretend to be an authority 
on Natural History—that there is a grad- 
ual but complete silence among the world 
of birds and insects; then there seems 
to come over the hot air, quivering before 
the cooling touch of night, the first sounds 
of ,Nature’s musicians, like the first tremb- 
ling, wailing chord of the violin in some 
great opera, a prelude to the melody of 
sounds that follow. Listening to these 
voices and watching the gathering dark- 
ness, I remain so still that a whippoor- 
will sounds the sweetness of his nightly 
call close by my side. I watch the water 
as it goes rushing past. I long to follow 
the example of the chimney sweep in the 
“Water Babies,” and be swept on to the 
sea, crying, “I’m clean! I’m clean!” 
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[AND WHAT WE GOT | 





By Harry F. Lowe 


OR weeks we had talked of it and 
F planned it. A ’coon hunt it was 
to be, so we agreed. Close tied to 
our desks customarily, with but infre- 
quent opportunities to get off, we wel- 
comed with enthusiasm the prospect of a 
hunt which could be indulged in after the 
close of a Saturday’s short business ses- 
sion, with a good “loaf” following it be- 
fore the opening of our office on Monday. 
So we bestowed our flattering notice upon 
the ‘coon, mainly because of his nocturnal 
inclination. 

Sixty odd miles away to the southwest 
of Washington, our home, lay a Virginia 
farmhouse among the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge, well known to one of our trio for 
its hospitality and good cheer. Thither 
went a letter setting forth our need, and 
close upon it another, to a country gen- 
tleman of sporting proclivities, begging 
his aid in securing the services of a cer- 
tain darkey and his ’coon dogs. Happi- 
ness reigned among us when two re- 


sponses, both favorable, reached us, and 
a definite date was promptly chosen and 
notice of our coming despatched. 

The eventful day dawned bright, and 


we hurried to the office with lively antici- 
pations. Work palled, and many were the 
glances we cast out of the window with 
an eye upon the weather indications. To- 
wards noon it began to rain, and then our 
spirits fell a bit; but when closing time 
arrived there was, despite the downfall, a 
rush for home and a hasty packing of old 
clothes, heavy shoes and sweaters. Still 
undaunted, we went on to our train and 
started for the tall and’ dense forest, hop- 
ing for the best. A run of about two 
hours on the train through a country 
glorious with the tints of fall, took us 
gradually upwards until we were close to 
the mountains and at our journey’s end— 
so far as the railroad was concerned. 
Darkness had overtaken us on our way, 
but when we stepped from the train the 
clouds were rapidly passing, and a new 
moon beamed fitfully at us by way of 
encouragement. A drive of about three 
miles now brought us to our room and 
board, and we sat down without loss of 
time to a true Virginia supper of the 
scrt one reads about—fried chicken, hot 
rolls, corn muffins and that sort of thing 
—and fortified ourselves as well as we 
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knew how, which was some! At last we 
arose, satisfied and primed for our sport. 

With a blast upon a huntsman’s horn 
which awoke three slumbering hounds 
curled up on a side “gallery,” our negro 
guide led the way for our party, which 
had now grown in number from three to 
ten by the additions of three other negroes 
and three young white men from neigh- 
boring farms, who socially offered to join 
us and were cordially welcomed. Lan- 
terns flashed as we trod along the wind- 
ing road, and the smoke from our many 
pipes floated away on the mountain air. A 
common purpose made black and white 
kin, and gay laughter and shouts went 
the way of our smoke. A tramp of a 
mile, and then the black woods confronted 
us close at hand, and we fell silent. Here 
the dogs were “harked” on, and eagerly 
they sprang forward, noses close to the 
leafy carpet of the woods. Hardly had 
we entered, when, bunched together, the 
hounds started to run, baying joyously: 
but a minute later their glad clamor 
changed abruptly to a chorus of outraged 
yelps, and from the initiated among us 
came cries of “skunk.” To our nostrils 
came unmistakable evidence that we had 
indeed crossed the path of one of these 
self-reliant denizens of the woods, and, 
as is his custom, he stood his ground and 
for a time used to good effect his chief 
weapon of defence, the dogs meanwhile 
voicing their grief between gasps. Ap- 
proaching with pardonable caution, our 
lights were flashed upon the enemy, and 
your narrator had the goed fortune of 
making a rifle shot which put an end to 
our obnoxious opponent as he crouched 
defiantly at the foot of a tree, still will- 
ing to meet all comers. 

Two boys of the dusky contingent, with 
fine disdain for daintiness, now seized 
the little beast and proceeded to skin it, 
placing its pelt in a sack; and thereby 
hangs a tale! 

The dogs had by this time recovered 
and were up and away again, and we 
followed on; but soon our steps were 
arrested by pained gasps and gurgles com- 
ing from the throat of “Bennie,” the only 
one of us city chaps who was not fa- 
miliar with the ways and means of a 
skunk outside of a zoo. The light from 
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our lanterns showed the poor fellow, 
white-faced and shaky, holding up a sap- 
ling and trying to be polite and hide his 
plight. The aroma which proceeded from 
the aforementioned sack had proven too 
much for “Bennie’s” unused sensibilities, 
and each freshly wafted whiff added to’ his 
misery. He was “indisposed.” It now 
became a question as to whether “Ben- 
nie” or the sachet bag was to continue 
on the hunt. “Bennie” decided, and, in a 
feeble voice meant to be fierce, told the 
bearer of the sack to “throw that 
thing away,” and he’d pay for it. This 
suited the little negro, who needed the 
money, and we again struck off. 

Our dogs were now quite a distance 
ahead of us, but we could hear them give 
tengue now and then as they crossed some 
trail, so we hastened on. Presently their 
voices came back to us, lifted joyously in 
chorus and moving rapidly up the moun- 
tain, and we hot-footed it in the direction 
of the baying, stumbling over fallen tree 
trunks and scratching our hands and 
faces among the bushes. As we toiled on, 
we heard the hounds change their tones 
to the cry which means “treed” or “run 
to ground,” and as we came, puffing and 
perspiring upon them, we found it was 
the latter. The three of them were squatted 
at the mouth of a hole, voicing their dis- 
approbation of the disappearance of some- 
thing which had doubtless entered pre- 
cipitately and was well content to re- 
main within. 

“It’s a possum!” came from our experi- 
enced companions, and we accepted their 
statement without question of their ability 
to decide without being shown. A switch 
was cut, split at the end, and inserted 
into the hole, and when it was withdrawn 
a few gray hairs stuck to its end and 
proved that a ’possum was indeed inside. 
All efforts to “twist him out” proved fu- 
tile, so a stout sapling was felled and 
sharpened, and using it alternately as a 
pick and a lever we assaulted the roof 
of the den. Our crafty ‘possum had chosen 
well when he selected his hiding place, for 
it ran deep down beneath the long, closely 
interlaced roots of a great tree and was 
most difficult of access by anything other 
than its rightful occupant. The darkies 
toiled in turn and swore at their furry 
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prey which was huddled far back out of 
reach. Little by little, the roots were 
chopped away and the dirt removed, and 
there, grunting his rage, we saw our ’pos- 
sum, or rather his head, for he was of 
such size that his body literally filled the 
passageway to his den as he faced us. 
Prone on the ground, one of the negroes 
extended his arm into the opening and 
sought to get a firm hold upon the ’pos- 
sum’s fur, but it yielded in tufts, and he 
had to pause to rest. His heavy glove 
showed deep tooth marks, and our quarry, 
still secure, snorted and snapped defiance 
as he braced himself against the side of 
his tunnel and refused to budge. Again 
our improvised pick was brought into 
service, and again a long arm reached 
into the hole, this time with success. “A 
shout went up when the prize was held 
aloft out of reach of the dogs. “De big- 
ges’ I ever seen” was the unanimous ver- 
dict of our colored companions, and we 
city fellows grinned at each other with 
delight at the way our little outing was 
going. Into a sack (a fresh one, be it 
known) went the catch, and then, stim- 
ulated by success, we once more set off in 
the wake of the pack. 

Four or five miles had now been cov- 
ered in our course, which, though irregu- 
lar, was in a generally circuitous direc- 
tion and calculated to bring us eventually 
back to our starting point. Down into 
a hollow we plunged, and alongside a 
swift mountain stream the dogs again 
found a hot scent. Around and around 
they ran, now in full cry and now hesi- 
tatingly, with short, doubtful yelps, and 
we novices were told that it was a ’coon’s 
trail at last. Whatever it was, he made 
work for the hounds, for they remained 
in one location for half an hour, trying 
hard to come upon whatever creature it 
was that had “marked” many trees and 
left unmistakable traces of his recent 
presence, but refused to face the music. 
By this time the sky had become overcast, 
and while we hung around urging on the 





dogs it began to rain hard. Nothing 
daunted, however, we gathered up leaves 
and what dry wood we could find, built a 
fire and then grouped gratefully around its 
warmth, while our canine friends con- 
tinued about their task. At last they 
trailed in to the fire, bedraggled and de- 
feated; and we gave it up and hit a 
rough lumber road for home, wet but 
happy. Onward we sloshed through mud, 
under dripping trees, well satisfied with 
our two catches and well content to 
call the hunt finished; but we were not 
through. 

Almost out of the woods, our dogs once 
more got busy and after a short, sharp 
run put something “up a tree,’ in the 
real sense of that expression. Instantly 
the downpour was forgotten, and with 
shouts we scrambled up the side of a hill 
and found the hounds, with noses pointed 
skyward, baying their lungs out at the 
foot of a huge chestnut. There was 
something doing in the cussin’ line when 
it took the successive efforts of four of the 
party who could wield an ax to fell the 
refuge of our third victim, but we had 
our reward when the old tree crashed 
downward and the dogs, released, fell 
upon another ‘possum and finished him. 
Little more than half the size of our first 
one he was, but round and fat, and he 
was gratefully accepted by the negroes 
in lieu of a better one. 

This time we resolved that nothing 
would stop us again, and homeward we 
plodded. Weary and wet, we at last tip- 
toed across the porch of our “hostelry” 
and found, though it was a quarter past 2 
o'clock on Sunday morning, a hot wood 
fire to greet us. Stiffly we pulled off our 
wet shoes and garments, and with them 
all hung on chairs or strewn on the floor 
in front of the fire, we turned in, worn 
out but happy. 

So ended our “’coon hunt,” with two 
*possums—not to mention the skunk— 
for the bag; and we’ve not done talking 
of it yet. 


‘ 























After Goats in the Selkirks 


A SPORT THAT VERY FEW WOULD ENJOY BE- 
CAUSE OF THE ATTENDANT TOIL AND PERIL 


By B. W. Mitchell 


he is called by the profane and 
vulgar, the Rocky Mountain goat, 
spends his time attracting attention under 
false pretenses. He attracts attention by 
being able to go up, down and over places 
where nothing else can go that hasn't 
either wings like a bird or suckers on its 
feet like a bluebottle fly; and he does it 
under false pretenses because he isn’t a 
goat at all, but an antelope. I do not 
believe Adam ever saw him; but if that 
primeval Hagenbeck had once looked into 
his serio-comic face and stroked his long 
white beard, not only would he have 
cleped him ‘Goat,’ but he would have 
searched Eden for prehistoric tomato cans 
and posters wherewith to tempt the deli- 
cate appetite of his new pet. Nothing 
that wasn’t something else ever looked so 
much like it as this antelope looks like a 
goat. It may be imagined that, as this 
snow-white counterfeit possesses such re- 
markable powers of getting where he 
wants to get and of getting away again, 
he is an elusive creature and haunts the 
impossibilities of Nature and _ regions 
where the direction and trend of the land- 
scape is mostly vertical. Also, as being 
hard to get, he inspires in mankind the 
very natural desire to get him. Difficulty 
of acquisition always lends fictitious value 
to an object and breeds an earnest passion 
to acquire it—as witness gold, coquettes 
and goats. The first of these commodities 
is mentioned, not merely as a matter of 
course, but because it is absolutely indis- 
pensable in obtaining possession of the 
second and of much use in the pursuit of 
the third. This is merely a long way of 
saying that goats are a luxury. 
My first acquaintance with this bearded 
masquerader was made in the one spot of 
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all others most favorable for meeting him 
in any considerable numbers: the as yet 
almost unknown portions of the great 
Selkirk range near the apex of the Big 
3end of the Columbia River in British 
Columbia. The region was favorable in 
more ways than one. The goats were 
there; they had not yet learned that men 
are untrustworthy; their timidity had not 
yet got the better of their curiosity. A 
bunch of five led by a monstrous old Billy, 
one red letter day, actually stood within 
fifty feet of my companion as he cut up 
a victim on the awful steeps of Mt. 
Morris—and I with the camera on the 
other side of the aréte ignorant that any- 
thing was happening more interesting 
than a bit of butchering. On the day in 
question my companion was none other 
than Robinson Crusoe himself, the most 
interesting, the most learned, the most al- 





together delightful man I have ever 
known—and a man who leads a “double 
life,’ if ever man did. During the 


academic year he deals out much wisdom 
and wholesome inspiration to the eager 
youth of the land, but with the summer he 
seeks the mountains, the Red Gods’ own 
disciple, the slave of the Mountain Genii. 
His instinct for mountain path-finding is 
extraordinary: I have seen him view an 
unclimbed peak, mark out a route with 
certain confidence, and not deviate in 
ascent and descent fifty yards from the 
proposed course; and to sit with him on 
some snowy summit revelling in the glori- 
ous panorama outspread to the world’s 
edge, and hear him declaim magnificent 
German poetry suggested by the scene, is 
a feast of sense and reason. Withal, the 
man is of such modesty that to divulge 
his name would be to excite his deep dis- 
pleasure. His friends know, him best by 














the soubriquet I have used, and even in 
this I am taking risks; but I do it honoris 
causa, a deserved tribute to a loved 
friend, an inspiring spirit, explorer, 
scientist, linguist. 

We were camped in the high Selkirks, 
the very center of Goatdom. The aneroid 
in the main tent said 7,800 feet. Robin- 
son said the aneroid was stuck up and 
exaggerating things a bit; and in a ques- 
tion of veracity between Robinson Crusoe 
and an aneroid, I side with Robinson. 
Goat sign was all around us, and each 
morning left fresh caribou tracks in the 
big snow drifts; but we had as yet seen 
no large game on the hoof. When, there- 
fore, Robinson Crusoe appeared at dinner 
clad in white from head to foot and mys- 
teriously whispered to me, “Goats on the 
Curspitze!” it did not take long to seize 
rifles and start on the ten-mile hike. 


White clothing, by way of digression, is 
a very great advantage in the pursuit of 
either the goat or the mountain caribou. 
On the snow it aids greatly in concealing 
the movements of the hunter, whil@®n 
rock or in brush it gives a wonderfully 
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goat-like appearance to a man engaged 
in stealthy stalk—so goat-like, indeed, that 
it is best discarded if more than one hunt- 
ing pafty is known to be in the field. Our 
route lay over a high ridge with consider- 
able snow, sloping on the far side to a 
deep valley at the base of the formidable 
Mt. Morris, of which the Curspitze is a 
subsidiary pinnacle. On the flower-strewn 
park-like slope facing the huge mountain, 
stood an abandoned cabin erected by 
miners who had once cherished hopes of 
wresting wealth from these forbidding 
heights. It was a fairly comfortable lodge 


in the wilderness, and as it had been 
abandoned with all its equipment and 
stores, it was a godsend to the rare and 


occasional wanderer in this lonely land. 
Its unique feature was a covered way 
built of young balsams arched overhead 
and thatched, leading to a dashing stream 
of never frozen water, tumbling down the 
mountain some thirty yards from the 
cabin, thus affording access to water sup- 
ply through the deep snows of the winter 
season when the cabin itself is buried to 
the chimney pipe. 



































MT. MORRIS FROM 


We reached the cabin near sunset. 
Supper over—to the enjoyment of which 
the canned fruit and vegetables of the 
abandoned stores contributed in no small 
degree—we sat on the steep slope and 
viewed the work cut out for us on the 
morrow. Robinson studied the mountain 
long and earnestly, while he puffed silent- 
ly at his pipe; then, with the air of a 


man who has made up his mind, he 
traced for me the route we _ should 
take. The sun slipped behind the crest 


of the ridge and the chill of ice settled 
on the world, for in these altitudes actual 
sunlight is the source of all heat. There 
is no radiation, and even a temporary ob- 
scuration of the sun by a floating cloud 
affects the temperature. We soon turned 
in, therefore, and under a caribou skin we 
slept the sleep of the just and weary. 
Bright and early we were astir and off 
for our hard day’s climb. A bar of choc- 
olate and a few prunes were reserved for 
eating later in the day. for one should 
never start a severe climb on a full stom- 
ach. We descended about a_ thousand 
feet, through the park land and timber, 





THE MAIN CAMP 
to a branch of the Downie that foamed 
along the valley parting us from the mass 
of Morris. Even at that early hour the 
volume of the glacial current was toa 
great to risk a crossing. We forebore to 
think of what it would be on our return; 
for in the snow and ice country a rivulet 
in the morning may be a torrent at night. 
Finally a fallen log was found reaching 
nearly across, and a leap from that, with a 
slippery take-off and a worse landing, put 
us in icy water only a trifle above the 
ankle, a mere step remaining to the bank. 
The mountain rose sharply before us 
Our first climb was a smooth, grassy 
slope, not a tree nor a shrub growing upon 
it, owing to its great steepness. It reached 
up at an angle of about 60 degrees for 
some 1,200 feet, soft, smooth, slippery as 
a trimmed lawn. It was difficult and dan- 
gerous going, despite the easy sound of it. 
There was not an irregularity to afford 
foothold, no shrub nor root to catch or 
cling to, no way to assist the weary leg 
muscles; and, with it all, the chance of 
a slip and the absolute certainty that there 
could be no stopping that fearful glissade 
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if once started. We welcomed the rocks 
above, where the going was easy. 

Just at the edge of the snow fieid, at 
about 9,000 feet, we spied on a great 
rock a large, hoary marmot, basking in 
the sun and apparently enjoying the stu- 
pendous scenery. Far, far below was the 
thin silver wire of the stream. On the 
green slope opposite lay the cabin like 
a gray dot. In the distance, vast ranges of 
rock, snow and ice stretched away be- 
yond the Columbia to the boundary rim 
of the Fraser basin. The marmot eyed 
the intruders and seemed nervous. I 
stalked him to within eight feet. He could 
stand it no longer, and somersaulted into 
his cleft in the eternal stone. Closer still 
I crept and waited. Curiosity conquered. 
He simply must know what his visitor was 
doing. A nose and a pair of bright 
eyes appeared above the rock. Up then 
came a gray body, and the marmot basked 
again in the sun and resumed his steady 
gaze at the distant majesty of the moun- 
tains. At the click of the camera—presto! 
no marmot. But light can flash through 
a lens even faster than a marmot can flash 
off a rock. i 

As we sat and rested, we laid a further 
plan of campaign. To the left was the 
everlasting snow of Instrument Peak, and 
Two-Cornice Peak, with its beautiful 
curving glacier whose line of flow is a 
perfect parabola. To the right were some 
appalling cliffs, and beyond them, at a 
level with our own position, were more 
extensive grassy slopes, where we looked 
earnestly for the goats; but every white 
spot resolved itself through the glasses 
into a snow patch. Above us towered a 
wide snow slope, steep, but practicable; 
then an aréte joining the shoulder of 
Morris to the Two-Cornice glacier. Above 
the aréte a rocky shoulder sloped upward 
to the sharp aiguille we had named the 
Curspitze. Beyond that and far above 
it rose grandly imposing the pointed pyra- 
mid of Mount Morris, dwarfing Cheops 
and Chephren to nothingness and heaped 
up by a mightier Pharaoh. To reach the 


grass fields we must climb to the aréte, 
traverse its entire length, mount the shoul- 
der slope and then skirt the base of the 
Curspitze along a nasty bit of ice with a 
bad bergschrund, and so pass from the 
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southern face of the mountain, to which 
we had been climbing, to the northern 
face. 

A toilsome hour in soft snow brought 
us to the aréte. As we gained it, I con- 
fess I shuddered, for really serious moun- 
tain work was new to me. The most at- 
tractive place on earth seemed just then 
to be the exact center of some limitless 
prairie. There one couldn’t fall off. The 
aréte was startlingly narrow, and as we 
walked along it Robinson Crusoe’s oft 
repeated advice, “Don’t look down,” was 
heeded to the letter. My toes engrossed 
my whole attention. It is strange how 
one can restrict and concentrate his gaze 
on the one small place he is to plant his 
next step. I saw nothing to the right 
or left of the line we traveled. And it 
was well; for nothing was there but void 
and immensity. 

After some sixty yards of walking, level 
as a floor, the aréte narrowed to a knife 
edge not two feet across. From one 
brink of it the mountain fell away full 
4,000 feet in one unbroken sweep, almost 
vertical. This abyss was walled in on 
one side by the perpendicular cliff of Two- 
Cornice Peak at right angles to the 
aréte; on the other, Morris itself seemed 
te leap forward into space like a gigantic 
flying buttress supporting the walls of the 
world. And across the mouth of this 
semi-circular gulf rose the mighty Gray- 
stone, all crag and ice, like the drop cur- 
tain of the amphitheatre of the gods. 
From the other edge of the aréte, walls of 
jagged rock descended precipitously 1,000 
feet, to a great shelf on which glistened in 
the bright sunshine the most extraordi- 
nary little lake imaginable. Though the 
date was well on in August, the lake was 
still ice bound. It was in shape a circle 
as accurately formed as though described 
with the dividers, and the sheet of heavy 
ice upon it was cracked and seamed with 
perfect symmetry. One huge crack ran 
as a concentric circle at about two-thirds 
the radial distance from the center. Two 
other cracks were diameters at right an- 
gles. Through these cracks showed the 
water, a deep purplish blue. The lake 
looked for all the world like some mon- 
trous meringue pie prepared for the 
dread invisible audience gathered in the 
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amphitheatre to watch out the Tragedy 
of Time. We named it the Blueberry Pie. 

Even at this great height nothing could 
daunt the courage of the flowers. Wher- 
ever a handful of soil could gather in a 
cleft of the rocks, the beautiful pale green 
pincushions of the Alpine pinks were 
growing, starred with their diminutive 
pink blossoms, and dark blue gentians 
bloomed. We sat down to gather breath 
for the final dash. As we looked at the 
cliff of Two-Cornice we saw, plainly 
marked along the black, weathered gneiss, 
tiny trails zig-zagging back and forth on 
the face of that tremendous’ wall and 
leading up toward the curving glacier and 
the aréte. They were goat trails and 
they led our way. How could anything 
but a fly crawl there? We examined 
carefully the scant dust at our feet. Fresh 
hoof marks! I turned and looked up at 
the Curspitze. Over the very topmost 
point of it peeped a white head. 

“A goat, Robinson! by the piper that 
played before Moses!” 

Then another one peeped around the 
side and gravely eyed us. Robinson fon- 
dled his mosquito gun, as he had named 
his powerful rifle, and looked eager, but 
said never a word. We climbed toward 
the goats along the shoulder strewn with 
enormous boulders. The goats now came 
in view, actually approaching us on a di- 
agonal and marching in single file. A 
huge male was in the lead—a patriach 
among goats and with the beard of Abra- 
ham; then followed Nanny and her wee 
kiddie, who seemed to have picked up in 
his short litle life about all there was 
to know of mountain work; last came 
some young bucks. These were the de- 
sirable ones, for no one but a barbarian 
would kill a nursing female, and Billy’s 
flesh is “rank and smells to Heaven.” At 
about 300 yards they swerved, and it was 
evident they would come no nearer. A 
careful sight at a guessed distance; then 
The loud, sharp report was taken 
up by the rocks and tossed about like a 
shuttle-cock of sound; it was echoed from 
cliff to cliff and magnified till it roared in 
our ears like the din of an artillery duel. 
The goats merely hit up the pace. Fire 
again! again; Send them a fusillade of 
lead. One of the young bucks fell, kick- 
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ing spasmedically. Give him another! 
One more jerk of the headless chicken 
order will send him down thousands of 
feet. Poor chap! that quieted him. There 
he lay by a patch of snow ebbing away the 
rich red blood that had fed the most vivid, 
active life led by any four-footed beast. 

And now to retrieve. The place looked 
forbidding. 


“Robinson,” said I earnestly, “I re- 
sign all claim to that head. I value my 
own too much to try to get it. It’s im- 


possible.” 

“It is pretty bad,” he replied, after care- 
ful examination, “but I’m going to have 
a try for it. I see I can’t get to him di- 
rectly—I must circle the Curspitze and 
come over the comb of Morris.” 

With that he left me, and I watched 
him pass the bergschrund, cross the bad 
ice and disappear around the mountain. 
Slowly and with infinite skill he worked 
toward the dead goat, coming at last quite 
near the animal, which lay in a snow 
patch, apparently under a protecting ledge. 
Then came a bit of mountaineering of 
which none but the born genius in moun- 
tain work is capable. The goat was evi- 
dently inaccessible from above the ledge. 
My friend dropped his body off into space 
and worked along the ledge, hanging by 
his hands over that awful gulf. At last 








he gained footing near the goat, gral- 
loched it, hung it upon his back, and with 
the added weight came back along the 
ledge in the same terrifying fashion. 
When he rejoined me, he showed me his 
finzer tips; they were bleeding. 
“Robinson Crusoe,” I cried, “it isn’t us- 
ually esteemed a compliment to call a 
man a goat, but a goat you surely are.” 
And Robinson smiled in the satisfied way 
of a man who knows he is appreciated. 
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Examining the goat, we found him shot 
twice completely through the body. The 
final quieting shot had entered the head 
ranging forward. We could find only a 
trifling hole to mark the exit of the ball 
and were at a loss to explain this, until, 
when dressing the beautiful trophy, I 
found that the soft-nosed bullet had 
broken up and had literally blown the 
skull to fragments, held together only by 
the skin and the few untorn muscles. 


When Experts Agree 


OUR ARTIST ACQUIRES THE INNER SECRETS 
OF MOTOR CAR CONSTRUCTION 


By Roy Griffith 


KNOW very little about automobiles. 
I To be sure, I have seen them upon 

the street—that is, when the dust 
would let me see them—but I suppose 
everybody can say that. 

I never saw one undressed before. I 
should not have seen that one had I not 
gone to the repair shop on wholly dif- 
ferent business. It was a surprise to me 
in more ways than one. 

To begin with, I never thought of an 
automobile coming apart. Coming apart 
under persuasion, I mean. Perhaps it 
would be better to say, being taken apart. 
Of course I have thought of one coming 
apart when there were people in it, and 
scattering the people all over the street. 
I suppose everyone that has to walk and 
dodge the things thinks of that. What I 
mean is, that I had always considered an 
automobile as one piece. So I was very 
much surprised to find that this was more. 

More! I should say so. I never saw 
a thing spread out so. The repair shop 
was easily big enough to hold it when it 
was driven in, but it didn’t begin to, now. 
The room was overflowing with automo- 
bile. In the first place, it was twice as 
long, because the upper story had been 
moved back on blocks, leaving the skel- 


eton all out. And it was five or six times 
as wide, on account of the works that 
were lying all about on either side of it. 

Everything that weighed less than two 
pounds was thrown into a wooden box 
big enough to hold a cow, and the box 
was beginning to overflow at that. In 
addition, there were enough heavy parts 
disposed on the floor to weigh down the 
Lusitania. These included what looked 
like two electric car motors, a fly-wheel 
that would have broken the back of an 
elephant, and a crooked arrangement of 
steel I shall make no effort to describe. 
It passes plain prose. 

And there was more, still more, mixed 
up with the bones of the car, inside a 
steel gridiron to which the wheels were 
fixed! Forward of where I figured the 
wheel should have been was what looked 
like half a torpedo shell with a speaking 
trumpet coming out of it. A heavy rod 
connected with the front axle on the 
starboard; the other end of this rod just 
stuck into the air. It looked lonesome. 

Abaft the wheel, or where I thought 
the wheel should be, was the most in- 
volved and inextricable mass of rods, 
cogs, and toothed wheels, all revelling in 
a wallow of black grease, that it was ever 
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my pleasure to see. There, too, was a 
thick wire rope looped around the rear 
port wheel hub. I suppose that was the 
mainspring. Now, I but one mo- 
ment! I almost forgot the chains. There 
were yards of them, some cooling in 
buckets of oil, some swaying in graceful 
snake-like fashion from curious mechan- 
ical projections of the contrivance, some 
looped in sinuous curves upon the floor. 
There was enough chain came out of 
that one automobile to fasten 34,000 dogs 
to 34,000 kennels, and give each dog 
34,000 square yards leeway. This is stern 
fact. 

Now I have frankly displayed my 
ignorance about all this. I freely admit 
it was beyond me. When I was at school 
I saw a professor open up the chassis of 
a cat and take all the works out, and as a 
small boy I pried open by grandfather's 
gold watch with my jackknife. But those 
were nothing to this. 

Do you think, though, that I betrayed 
my inexperience to the people in that re- 
pair shop? Not by a jugful. As soon 
as the first shock of astonishment—which 
they were much too busy to notice— 
passed, I was my own man again. I went 
about, looking with the closest scrutiny, 
and with the best air of expert knowl- 
edge I could assume, at everything. 
Sometimes I bent over and examined 
things with the most serious concern, as 
though inwardly questioning myself if 
they were best fitted for their purpose, or 
if they were not inferior in workmanship 
and capable of being improved upon. 
One of the things I selected for the most 
particular inspection was something I 
recognized that the machine wore when 
it was dressed up. This was the crank 
in front they wind it up by. I took that 
over to the window and searched it nar- 
rowly. 

There was a gentleman at work on 
the skeleton, who was swabbing out the 
cogs, rods and toothed wheels aforesaid; 
and while I eyed the crank, he eyed me. 
I believed that he felt inwardly that I 
was very sharp in all automobile me- 
chanics, and by no means to be fooled. 
I determined to impress him, if the 
opportunity offered. 

It offered immediately. 





I viewed the 
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crank for some time. The man viewed 
me, but continued to swab. 

“Well,” he said, after an interval, as 
he spat an expressive splash of tobacco 
on the floor, “see any fly specks on that?” 

I thought it expedient to dodge the 
issue here. I couldn’t guess whether 
there was a flaw in the thing or not; so 
I laid it down with a carelessly in- 
different smile, as though I knew a great 
deal, but wouldn’t tell. This suited any 


condition of the crank, in my judgment, 











and must give him an idea of my reti- 
cence about anything which I did not 
wish him to know. Had I been from 
another automobile concern, for instance, 
my opinions were not for his ken. 

I said, “You’ve got her pretty well 
apart.” By this I meant the automobile. 

“Yup,” he answered, “Fairish. But we 
ain’t took her all down yet.” 

This was most inelegant language, and 
T could have questioned the English of it 
in at least six spots; but it bowled me 
ever. Plainly enough the proper technical 
expression for scooping out an automo- 
bile—for such a process, that is, as I saw 
going on here,—was to “take her down.” 
So I had made a gross error at the very 
cutset. I stood by my guns, but my next 
shot was more circumspect. 












“How much are you paying for tires?” 
I asked, with easy importance. 

“Six dollars,” he replied, still eyeing 
me with manifest suspicion. This let me 
out again. He didn’t say whether he 
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meant six dollars apiece, or six dollars 
for the four. I hesitated a second to 
shark up a way of getting out of the 
dilemma. Finally I hit one. 

“High,” I said, calmly, “I pay five.” 

“Hmph.” 

That was all. Just “Hm’ph.” I thought 
it best to drop tires as a subject. But I 
turned to something else. Lying on the 
step was what I took to be a fire ex- 
tinguisher. I indicated it with a wave of 
my hand. 

“How do you find that works?” I asked, 
as though my machine were equipped 
with a rival make. 

“N. G.” was the response. “The fourth 
speed’s too much for it. Interferes with 
the gearing.” 

“They all do,” I assented at once; add- 
ing, to make the statement less committal, 
“more or less.” Obviously it wasn’t a 
fire extinguisher. What the dickens was 
it, then? 

“The trouble is,’ 


’ 


said my new acquain- 
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tance, “that this year’s car is too much 
carburetored. The gear case always has 
to be air cooled, and how are you going 
to do that with a whole lot of carburetor 
tanks in the way? Poor mechanics, I 
call it.” 

“Of course it is,” I said warmly. “And 
your tonneaus—” This was a foolish 
opening, but I did not stop to think I 
could not finish. As luck would have it 
he took the words right up. 

“Do you believe it,” he said, “I'll be 
jiggered (“jiggered” is my word, not his) 
if our tonneaus turn fifteen times a mile. 
You can see that.” 

“I should say I could,” I laughed. “It’s 
plain enough.” 

“That’s these here inlet valves. There 
ain’t no need of them. What’s the use of 
‘em, where you have magnetos? Might 
just as well unscrew your selective trans- 
mission altogether.” He waved his hand 
to the box of selected junk, out of which 
something like a corkscrew stuck very 
prominently. “When I took off that there 
spark plug, the ball bearings was worn 
flat in it, just with that foolishness.” 

“Oh, the system is all wrong,” I said, 
with the deepest conviction. “All wrong.” 

“You bet it is,’ he went on. “A 
jackass would say so. How much limou- 
sine do you suppose I poured into these 
tires this summer?” 

Was I to say a good deal, or a little? 
And if a good deal, was a barrel a fair 
amount? Would it do to admit I couldn't 
guess? Suppose I should say not a drop, 
when it was a hundred gallons? Here 
was a perplexity! 

“I could tell pretty near, I guess,” I 
said. 

“Yup. It was five hundred barrels; 
just. Poured ’em in through the grill.” 

He pointed to a_ sieve, which had 
hitherto escaped my attention. I remem- 
bered having seen such a thing on the 
front of a machine before. Near it lay 
the steering wheel, lamps, horn, gauges, 
and a set of cornet keys. 

“And now,” he said, “with all that 
limousine ; and that flattening of the bear- 
ings; and those carburetor tanks; I’ve got 
to grease this escapement.” Here he 
began to swab again, with renewed vigor. 

I saw the proprietor, for whom I was 
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waiting, coming at a distance; so I bade 
the discontented assistant good-bye, start- 
ing out to meet my friend. 

‘The assistant spat another splash of 
tobacco, and shook my hand. His was 
black with grease, but I affected to be 
accustomed to the stuff. 

“I don’t need to tell you,” he said. 
“You're wise. But the public ought to 
know about this car. It ain’t worth the 
powder to blow it to ——” Never mind 
where. Not a very nice place. He was a 
coarse, rude man, and his language was 
more forcible than elegant. 

The other men in the shop looked up 
at this. It was the first attention they 
had paid us, and I felt that his great 
frankness had given me a high reputa- 
tion with them. 

Soon after, I was talking with the boss. 
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“Oh, by the way,” he said. “I saw you 
speaking with Henry. What do you think 
of him?” 

“He is amazing!” I said, enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“Isn't he? Poor fellow—he seems 
rough, but really he’s as harmless as a 
kitten. He wanted to work, so I took 
him in and let him help the boys fix up 
the machine. Willing enough; but he 
doesn’t know any more about an auto- 
mobile than a babe unborn. Insane, you 
know. Crazy as a coot.” 

I started involuntarily. 
escape my friend’s quick 
hastily added: 


This did not 
eye, for he 


“There, I see what’s the matter. You 
got a chill down in that shop. Beastly 
cold place. Come in and take some- 


thing.” 


A Home-Made Tent 


PROOF AGAINST WEATHER AND INSECTS, AND 
COSTING ONLY THREE DOLLARS FOR MATERIAL 


By Martin H. Howell 


OW is the time of year when a man 
N should be planning his camp outfit 

for. next summer, and almost the 
first item which comes into his mind is 
a tent. 

The word “tent” is a small one, but the 
subject of tents is a big one, and it is 
no wonder that the average man does not 
find the tent to suit him until he has owned 
two or three. 

Most all tents have their good and bad 
points. Some are so made that. you need 
a fly over them in wet weather to prevent 
the rain streaming through the roof, thus 
increasing the weight which must be car- 
ried; some require numerous poles and 
guys, thus increasing the labor of erect- 
ing; and most of them are so constructed 
that it is difficult or impossible to get suf- 
ficient air inside, and at the same time ex- 


clude the weather, and what is worst of 
all, flies and mosquitoes. 

I think most men also make the mistake 
of getting a tent larger than is required, 
forgetting the fact that the only require- 
ment of a tent for an outing trip is that it 
shall be sufficiently large to provide shel- 
ter at night, and at such other times when 
protection is required against rain or snow. 
There is, in my opinion, no excuse for be- 
ing inside a tent at any other times, 
since, after the first day or two, one can 
be outdoors and enjoy almost any tempera- 
ture or weather, as long as one keeps the 
blood circulating properly. 

In looking around, a couple of years ago, 
for.ideas on a tent which would fill my 
requirements, I came across Horace Kep- 
hart’s book on “Camping and Woodcraft.” 
In this book appear drawings and a de- 
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scription of a tent invented and used by 
Perry D. Frazer, and it is upon this tent 
mine is designed. The Frazer tent, how- 
ever, is octagonal in shape, which means 
that some of the floor space is not available 
for beds. I therefore designed mine of 
oblong shape, approximately ten feet in 
length ard seven feet six inches in width. 
This gives ample space for two men, lying 
lengthways of the tent, or, in a pinch, 
three or four may be accommodated by 
laying crosswise. With two men, there 
is plenty of room for the beds and a good 
amount of space left over in the rear for 
the storage of duffle. 

A general view of the tent is shown in 
Figure 6, while a bird’s-eye view is shown 
in Figure 4. It will be noted that the 
walls have a very steep pitch, thereby read- 
ily shedding rain; and I might state here 
that I have spent many nights in this 
tent with the rain pouring down upon it 
for several hours at a stretch, and, al- 
though the material was light in weight, 
and not waterproof, and the front of the 
tent open at all times to admit the air, 
not a cupful of water has ever penetrated 
it. Moreover, I have never, in upwards 
of 300 nights spent in this tent, been 
troubled by a single marauding fly or 
mosquito. 

The goods used was thirty yards of 
“No. 285 Stark Drill,” thirty inches jn 
width, and weighing slightly less than six 
ounces to the yard. The price paid was 
eight and one-half cents a yard, so that 
a tent made in the manner here described, 
should not cost’ much more than three dol- 
lars, including drill, tape, webbing, grom- 
mets and mosquito netting. The goods 
may be bought of any sail or awning mak- 
er. The weight of the completed tent is 
about eleven and a half pounds, and, owing 
to the thinness of the material, it may be 
rolled or folded into a comparatively 
small bundle. 

The first step in its making is to cut 
four pieces, each ten feet four inches in 
length. These should be pinned together, 
with half an inch of each strip overlapping 
the adjacent strip, as shown in Figure 5. 
As fast as one strip is pinned to another, 
it should be stitched in the sewing machine, 
with two rows of stitching, using No. 20 
white cotton. Each row should be slightly 


less than one-eighth inch from the edge 
of the goods. 

When all four strips have been sewn 
together, the goods should be laid out 
flat on the floor, and with a long straight- 
edge and a black lead pencil, the lines 
should be drawn as shown in Figure 1. 
The strips thirteen inches wide are for 
the sod-cloths, a very necessary part of 
any tent. 

Next, cut along line A. B. C. and then 
lay the edge D on E, pin and stitch all 
before described. The raw edges of the 
base of each triangle should then be hem- 
med, one inch being allowed for this pur- 
pose. The two sides of the tent are now 
completed. 

The ends of the tent may now be made 
in the same manner; two pieces, each ten 
feet nine and a half inches, and two short- 
er pieces, as shown in Figure 2, being used. 
The pieces at top and bottom of the door- 
way should have their raw edges hem- 
med, or better still, bound with one-inch 
white webbing, to prevent stretching out 
of shape. After all have been stitched to- 
gether, cut along lines F, G, H, lay edge I 
on edge J and stitch together ; after which 
the edges of the sod-cloth should be 
hemmed. 

The tent is now ready to put together, 
and rather careful handling is required at 
this stage in order not to stretch the goods 
on the diagonal edges. 

Lay one side on the floor—twilled side 
uppermost. (Right here I might say that 
care must be taken in putting the tent 
together to have the twilled side of each 
piece outside, as otherwise the tent will 
not shed rain properly.) Lay one end on 
top, twilled side down, and pin the diag- 
onal edges together. The lap seam is not 
used for the corners. After pinning in 
place, handling carefully to prevent stretch- 
ing, run a row of stitching about one- 
quarter inch from the edge. Next 
fold a piece of three-quarter inch white 
tape over the edges and machine again. 
This tape prevents the edges from stretch- 
ing and fraying. The stitching should be 
ended at the points A, C, F and H, the 
corners of the sod-cloth not being joined 
together. 

Continue in the way above described un- 
til the tent is all put together: Then 
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double the sod-cloth into a fold one and a 
half inches wide, as shown in Figure 7, 
and stitch again. Grommets should be in- 
serted in this fold at the junctions of 
strips, these grommets serving for attach- 
ing peg ropes. The peg ropes may be of 
good, stout cod line or cord about one- 
eighth of an inch thick. 

The apex of the tent should be finished 
off by stitching three or four thicknesses 
of the drill, about three inches square, to 
the top of the tent, this reénforcement 
having a grommet in its center, for the 
reception of the pointed end of the tent 
pole, or a rope for suspending, if no pole 
is to be used. 

The awning should next be made of two 
strips of drill, each five feet eight inches 
long, made up in the form shown in Figure 
3. All four edges of this awning should 
be bound with one-inch white webbing to 
prevent stretching. The awning may now 
be stitched to the front of the tent, the 
point of attachment being easily found by 
laying the awning on the front, and adjust- 
ing it so that the lower edges and two 
sides are in register. As considerable 
strain comes at this point, the awning 
should be strongly sewn by hand. 

Procure a piece of white mosquito net- 
ting, thirty-six inches wide and _ sixty- 
three inches long, and frame it with strips 
of the drill four inches in width. Let the 
bottom of this frame form a pocket or 
tube, in which a stick may be inserted to 
weight it when in use. Place the framed 
mosquito netting over the doorway, and 
stitch it across the top and down the 
right hand side as far as the bottom. 
When in use, the weight of the stick at 
the bottom holds the netting taut, and 
makes it lay snug against the front of 
the tent, thus preventing entrance of mos- 
quitoes, etc. To enter, the netting is 
swung outwards and to one side, and then 
allowed to drop back into place. If 
fastening is required, two large safety- 
pins on the side of the door will be suffi- 
cient, and these may be applied from 
either the inside or outside. 

Grommets, or loops of webbing, should 
be provided at the corners of the awning, 
from which ropes may be extended to 
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trees, or carried over short poles to stakes 
driven into the ground. 

Two men may erect this tent in less 
than five minutes, the plan being usually 
as follows: First, lay tent flat on the 
ground, and stake the front edge. Insert 
the pole through the doorway, fitting the 
pointed top of the pole in the grommet 
at the top of the tent, and raise top until 
pole is upright—one man standing inside 
and holding it up, while the other man 
stakes down the two rear corners. When 
this is done the tent will stand alone, and 
the remaining stakes may now be driven. 
The sod-cloth inside the tent should now 
be smoothed out and weighted with small 
poles, or stones laid upon it at frequent 
ifttervals. 

If care is exercised in choosing high 
ground, or a small knoll, so that rain will 
drain away from the tent, and the sod- 
cloth is carefully laid down and weighted, 
neither rain, insects nor animals can enter 
the tent. 

I invariably carry tent pins, to avoid 
the delay in cutting wooden stakes. The 
pins I use are made of angle iron, 
3-8 x 3-8 x 1-16 inch thick, and are nine 
inches in length, being pointed at one end. 
Fifteen of these will be required, and 
when packed in their little canvas carry- 
ing bag weigh slightly less than two 
pounds. Pins of this description will hold 
the tent perfectly rigid in ordinary soil 
through the strongest storm. 

I never carry a tent pole, preferring to 
cut one when needed. Its length may be 
remembered by marking on your axe- 
handle, the number of axe-handle lengths 
the pole should be. 

For hanging clothes, etc., two short 
pieces of wood may be lashed to the tent 
pole near the top, at right angles to the 
pole and each other. 

The tent I have described has been on 
a number of trips of from two days to a 
few weeks in length, and at other times 
it is erected in my back garden. It has 
been exposed to all weathers for possibly 
500 nights, and is still watertight and fit 
for considerable further use—a not very 
bad showing for a tent costing approx- 
imately three dollars. 





Talks on Taxidermy 
By Warren H. Miller 
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you. Imagine a great, long, loose 

thing, one vast good-natured smile; a 
face keen, humorous, slightly cynical in 
expression, with genial gray eyes spark- 
ling from under the shaggy brows. You 
know he’s capable and efficient — that 
speaks from every line of jaw and chin 
and from the contour of the thinker’s fore- 
head, that recedes under the scanty iron- 
gray locks. You know he kas all the sand 
in him that’s good for any one man—half 
his life is spent in the wildest, most lone- 
some and dangerous jungles that this 
earth affords. The Judge and I were so 
interested in the wonderful new scenic 
bird-group cases which the Museum has 
on exhibition, that it was with alacrity 
that we accepted an invitation to visit the 
Museum laboratories where these marvel- 
lous cases are prepared. 

Besides, we had a bet on. The Judge 
(who knows everything) vowed that the 
leaves and flowers were only made of wax, 
and that it was a fashionable amusement 
in the time of Noah; while I, who had 
seen some of these fashionable master- 
pieces, was willing to back my convictions 
to the extent of twenty sestercii that the 
plants and flowers must be preserved as 
picked by some petrifying chemical proc- 
ess—they were far too perfect to be the 
work of man’s hand. And as chemistry 
is a sort of an understudy of that greatest 
of the fine arts, Cooking, I felt naturally 
inclined toward the chemical theory. 

So we set out from the neck of woods 
north of Upper Tulpehocken, where we 
vote, and tried hard to dodge the Deacon 
in getting away down the main street, but 
had no luck at all. For, we just stopped 
at the Tulpehocken Inn for a little joy- 
water before train time, and were having 
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no more trouble with it than there is be- 
tween a kitten and a warm brick, when 
(Sh! keep it dark!) in blew the Deacon 
after his. 

Of course I was shocked, for the Dea- 
con had been singing psalms and platitudes 
through the purple nose of him only the 
Sunday before, and the Judge frowned on 
him severely. 

By the Court: “Deacon, ?-?-?-?-!!!!” 
(To the barkeep.) “One shell of Hollands, 
here, for our beloved Brother’s health.” 

The Deacon drained it in one sweep and 
set down his glass with a resounding 
smack which hinted strongly of to-be-con- 
tinued-in-our-next. 

By Colonel Eppycak: 


“Yes, Deakin, 


Dusenberry!” (To the bartender.) “One 
more noggin of that good nose-paint for 
the Prop of Christendom, here.” 

We raised our glasses. 

“Here’s ~ 

But the Deacon tossed off his before 
we could make a move. 

Pause; while we both waited, looking 
for results. Nothing doing. The Deacon 
merely freshened up a little, got off some- 
thing about a thirsty rock in a weary land 
and looked at us expectantly. 

“Welp,” observed the Court at length, 
“one good turn deserves another.” (Mo- 
tioning to the bartender.) “Er—Here’s 
to——” But the Deacon poured it down 
with both hands before we got in a sip. 

“Humph!” frowned the Judge, “The 
man’s a fish!” 

Pause; while the Deacon uncorked a 
last summer’s fish story. 

“Well; sir,” said I, apropos of the sub- 
ject, “someone’s got to be around to tell 
a lie now and then, just to keep things 

’.”  (Motioning to the  barkeep.) 


goin’. 
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“Thirsty is as thirsty does, as the Psalm- 
ist has it, Deak. Here’s to your very 
hest-——”’ 

But my former disciple was buried to 
his ears in his glass as I looked around. 

“Golly! He’s a tank!” I ejaculated. 

The Judge nodded. “I guess we can't 
lose him, Colonel, and its nearly train 
time. Let’s order him something long and 
strong, and beat a masterly retreat as 
soon as one of those total eclipses sets in.” 
(To the bartender.) “A wet horse’s neck 
for the Mawderater, here.” 


of covered steel wires; hundreds of plas- 
ter casts of leaves and petals of flowers. 
Here and there were bushes in more or 
less advanced states of preparation, large 
cast molds for fruits, Bunsen burners and 
other laboratory apparatus. Here also the 
Curator showed us his little clay models 
of the large scenic bird groups which now 
fill the entire second story of the Bird Hall 
in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

In the next room was the famous air 
brush apparatus with which all the au- 
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We vanished through the side entrance 
as the Deacon’s long nose disappeared into 
his glass, and took the train on the run and 
jump. The suburban and the ferries soon 
debouched us into Manhattanville, where 
we fortified ourselves with a cold larded 
grouse with mint juleps on the side at 
M-rr-y’s before moving on the Museum. 

Once behind the burlap door that shuts 
out the general public, the Curator greeted 
us heartily and took us in tow for a tour 
of the laboratories under his charge. 
There was a great room with long low 
tables in it on which were trays and trays 
full of various shades of thin sheet war 
(up went my twenty in a dinner to the 
Judge at M-rt-n’s) ; other trays with sizes 


tumn leaves and all the flowers are colored. 
It is so simple and yet so tremendously 
effective, that I took notes on it for a pos- 
sible future laboratory of my own; for 
after a complete survey of the equipment 
of the laboratories, and several long and 
interesting talks by the Curator (which 
will be detailed later in these pages), I de- 
cided to mount my own specimens in their 
proper environment thereafter. It is not 
only ridiculously easy, but adds enormous- 
ly to the interest of your birds, to mount 
them in correct and ‘true-to-Nature sur- 
roundings, even in a very small case. 

The air brush is essentially an atomizer 
to spray on colors. They have a tank or 
receiver about two feet high with a hand 
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air-pump attached, connected by a rubber 
hose to the air brush, which has a spray- 
ing nozzle adjustable by a needle valve, 
and a little glass color bulb filled with clear 
liquid color. This is sprayed on the leaf 
or flower petal, and the spray can be 
varied by the valve from the least breath 
of color to heavy, coarse stipplings. All 
the colors are clear transparent lakes, mad- 
ders, etc., and for the most part must be 
mixed by spraying the various shades on 
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a deep maroon which he doubled over to 
make an almost black tint. This he car- 
ried around the edges of the leaf back to 
the stem and shaded off to the faintest 
suggestion of brown on the scarlet inte- 
rior. He then finished the leaf with 
maroon-black tints here and there, copying 
with absolute fidelity one of the natural 
leaves pinned to the stand. 

Nothing so very difficult about it, but 
the results were marvelously soft and the 
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the leaf itself, one after another. All 
opaque earth colors are barred, as they 
are too solid, too muddy to imitate Na- 
ture’s handiwork. Also the fat tube of 
Cremnitz white, that great moderator of 
all artists’ colors, is tabooed as it also is 
opaque. Mr. Peters, the artist who oper- 
ates the air brush, was working on a set 
of the leaves of the tupelo or sour gum 
tree when we entered. You all know the 
gorgeous scarlets and blacks that this tree 
puts on at the falling of the leaves. A set 
of the leaves had just come in from the 
plaster casts, done in white wax, and he 
had just finished coloring them all in 
their prime coat of deep scarlet. Taking 
up one, he began at the tip, throwing on 


colors blended in a way that made the best 
brush work of artists look rough and 
clumsy. 

“We will see more of him later,” laughed 
the Curator, amused at our astonishment, 
and he led the way acruss the hall to the 
tank room, where skins just in from the 
Malay Archipelago were being soaked out 
in formaldehyde and arsenate solution. 
Here also were stands in preparation for 
the mechanics of bird mounting, gas-pipe 
skeleton frames, iron back bones and other 
of “man’s more indestructible vertebrz,” 
as the Curator put it. They were also 
soaking out bushes and branches just un- 
packed from some Western cases. The 
leaves were all withered and shrivelled, 
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but they soon recover their former shape 
after soaking, and can then be used for 
plaster casts. 

The last workshop was in the big south- 
west rotunda and was the most interesting 
of all, being the studio of James L. Clark, 
the Museum sculptor, who has the new 
method of mounting wild animals so that 
they almost seem to live and breathe. 
Some time ago the Museum decided that 
the time-honored stuffed animal was a 
poor and an unworthy thing—missed a 
grand opportunity in fact. Suppose the 
specimen—lion, -bear, or what-not—could 
be mounted in some characteristic pose, 
poised for a spring, for instance, with his 
great muscles tense, every line a study in 
action, every pore breathing life and viggr. 
Wouldn’t that be the most fitting and in- 
structive use to put to a skin that cost 
thousands of miles of weary travel, and 
the continued facing of death and disease 
in the wild, inaccessible jungles where the 
trophy was shot down? Far better, cer- 
tainly, than to become one of the wooden 
and woeful creatures that are the denizens 
of nine-tenths of our museums, which has 
been the unfortunate destiny of many such 
skins, 

So a sculptor was procured who could 
model a statue to fit a given skin, and, 
from wilderness photographs and life stu- 
dies, this man could use his art to give 
us the animal as he really is—alive, and 
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ringing true in every line of him. In this 
studio was thus mounted the Carnegie lion, 
which the recent International Congress 
of Zoologists pronounced a great advance 
over anything that had been attempted be- 
fore. Since this first success, in quick 
succession, this department has turned 
out the elk group, the polar bear, the 
American grizzly, the mountain sheep 
group and the pronghorn antelope group, 
all on exhibition in the Museum halls. 

Mr. Clark turned out on introduction to 
be a medium-built, tall young man with 
dark brown eyes, straight black hair and 
the usual modesty of a man who is too 
busy doing things to brag about them 
much. They were taking casts of a full- 
grown porpoise, just in from the New- 
foundland Banks; so, after an invitation 
to revisit the studio and go fully into the 
details of mounting the wild animals with 
the new sculpture-taxidermy methods, we 
accompanied the Curator back to the main 
laboratory. 

“T reckon you-all’d betteh come up with 
me tew Bird Hall,” began the Curator, 
whanging away in his Virginia dialect, 
“and get an insight intew our methods of 
collecting and arranging those new scenic 
cases, befo’ we get down to the preparation 
of these-yeah leaves and flowers.” 

He pulled an artificial oak leaf through 
his fingers as he spoke, and slapped it 
down hard across the edge of the desk. 
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“We make ’em all just as tough as that,” 
he continued, slapping away; “but mo’ of 
that later. I want yo’ to see some of ouah 
new cases, just now.” 

We went up and stopped still before the 
first of them, that of the sandhill crane. 
The scenery is of the wild plateaus near 
Indian River, Florida. You look out over 
endless leagues of marsh-grass, with here 
and there a clump of palmettoes, some of 
them on the far horizon. All over the 
marsh are swamp pools similar to the one 
in the foreground, each one the home of 
a pair of sandhill cranes, besides an alli- 
gator or two and a reasonable sprinkling 
of moccasin snakes. 

“These scenic groups,” began the Cura- 
tor, “are realleh oval panoramas some ten 
feet across the ellipse. The background is 
this canvas painting, which, you notice, 
curves around from the back so as to give 
a continuous horizon, no matter how you 
look in on the scene. The foreground is 
real, real birds, nests, bushes, etc., and 
if you look carefully you will note that 
some of this water and marsh-grass is 
real, and much of it, even in the fore- 
ground, is on the canvas. Right at the 
joint we even mount a little real grass 


on the canvas to make the illusion com- 
plete.” 

“I suppose you mounted these cranes 
and the herons in this next group from 
memories of live birds down there in the 
swamps, Mr. Figgins,” I ventured to sug- 
gest. 

“Oh, no, Colonel, that would hardly do. 
This matter is all educational, you see, 
and we simply must give the public Na- 
ture as it really is. Everything you see 
in those groups has been transplanted 
just as we found it. The birds are all 
mounted from life photographs of them 
taken on the spot; those bushes are the 
very ones we took them on, and finally 
the canvas painting which forms the 
scenic background was painted right there 
on the identical spot by Mr. Horsfall, our 
artist.” 

“You don’t tell me you set up a camera 
in that lagoon—” began the Judge, in- 
credulously. 

“We sure did. I made a blind in the 
next bush to these the nests are on, and 
so got all these studies of the old birds 
feeding their young, and those half-grown 
ones you see down there in front. It was 
mighty interesting work, let me tell you, 
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but the mosquitoes were about, thicker 
than hair on a dog.” 

“I see that these three groups of the 
sandhill crane, blue heron and Florida 
snake bird seem to be all from the same 
territory; were they all the result of one 
expedition ?” I asked. 

“Yes, we got them on our Indian River 
trip. There were only a few of us—the 
artist, a couple of assistants and myself. 
We never have more than one or two of 
the Museum staff and a guide or two 
hired on the ground. This one of the 
prairie chicken cost us a trip to the South 
Platte River in Western Nebraska; this 
one of the brown pelican represents another 
to Pelican Island in the Barbadoes; the wild 
turkey group was done up in the higher 
Appalachians in Eastern Tennessee, and 
the Arizona group we obtained some dis- 
tance from Tucson, out in the desert. It 
always means camping out on the job, 
with all our paraphernalia.” 

“How did you manage to photograph 
the prairie chickens?” I put in. “I never 
saw one yet that would let me in gunshot 
of him, if he had his breath and his wings 
were in working order.” 

The Curator chuckled reminiscently 
with his usual dry humor. “That was 
easy enough. We stuck a sedge-colored 
umbrella out in the sage brush, with a 
hole in the top for ventilation and a cur- 
tain all around it to expose the camera in 
any direction. It was covered with sage 
leaves and we put it on one of their feed- 
ing grounds. They soon got used to it, 
so that we could snap them at all kinds of 
antics. It was right in the mating season 
when we got there, and the cocks are 
either fighting or else doing war dances 
alone by themselves all through this sea- 
son. One will choose a hard sand spot 
and hop up and down on it like a hen on 
a hot spider, for minutes at a time. Then 
he will shy out and make a pass at an- 
other cock, and back again to his sand- 
plat, dancing a Swiss shue-plattler until 
the other cock gets curious as to whether 
he’s holding three kings or only a pair of 
jacks, and calls his bluff. Two of us got 
that group—one out chasing the birds and 
the other running the camera under the 
umbrella.” 

The Curator next led us over to the 


remaining groups with a running accom- 
paniment of comment on each. “There’s 
where I made my first collection,” he rem- 
inisced, pointing at the sea beaches of 
Cobb’s Island, Virginia, with its flying 
population of sea birds. “This white 
egret group we got in the swamps of 
North Carolina. Had to sit up all night 
perched in the tops of tall cypresses with 
flashlight apparatus attached to the cam- 
era. I'll show you a picture down in tle 
laboratory of a tree in that swamp with 
seventeen nests on it and nearly as many 
herons.” 

The Curator next led up over to the 
Arizona group and paused for some con- 
cluding remarks before returning to the 
laboratory. “You see, what we are aim- 
ing at in all this is absolute fidelity to Na- 
ture as we find it—not as we imagine it 
should be or would like to have it. Both 
the eagle and condor groups that you 
were just looking at cost us any quantity 
of tough mountain climbing in the Rock- 
ies; but those identical spots were the 
sites. that the birds chose for their nests. 
and so we had to reproduce them here. 
The artist demnigh broke his neck paint- 
ing that condor scenery. This Arizona 
group was gathered up and shipped to the 
Museum almost exactly as you see it. The 
strip shown was photographed, plants and 
bushes cut down, sawn up, marked, num- 
bered and shipped to the Museum; and 
then the soil itself and leaf litter was 
shoveled into bags and shipped home in 
layers. The nests were tied in place as 
we found them on the branches, and 
shipped in separate boxes. All the usual 
photographing of the birds — desert 
thrushes, road-runners, fly-catchers, etc.— 
was done before disturbing the site, and 
the artist then made the big painting of 
the background showing the green mes- 
quite of the desert reaching clear back 
to the far distant Santa Catalina Moun- 
tains. 

“Arrived at the Museum, we set up the 
strip from the photograph, jointed up the 
bushes with iron dowels, made all the 
leaves and flowers that you see, and then 
set up the canvas. Here we. ran across 


a difficulty that we often find with artists’ 
canvases. 
foreground ! 


It didn’t begin to match the 
Horsfall had purple shad- 
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ows and lavender highlights all over his 
original painting, and the thing was as 
full of color as a Remington sunset; but 
when you stood it up behind just ordinary 
cold, unimaginative reality—with black 
shadows and no purple anywhere—there 
was no getting them to agree, until all the 
foreground was repainted to match the 
reality.” 

“How in the world do you get the can- 
vas to curve around so smoothly?” in- 
quired the Judge, “the least wrinkle would 
be fatal.” 

For answer the Curator took us in be- 
hind the group. The back of the pano- 
rama is a light framework with chicken- 
wire fastened to it. On this is pressed 
hair-felt soaked in wet plaster of Paris, 
which dries hard, making the whole wall 
rigid. This is given a smooth trowelling 
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with plaster of Paris and is ready for the 
canvas, which is glued fast to it. 

“The light also has to be taken care 
of,’ said the Curator, pointing to a huge 
reflector overhead. “The only way to 
have the changing shadows of daylight 
match the fixed ones on the canvas is to 
throw the light directly down on the real 
foreground so that the specimens have 
no shadows at all.” 

“Well, Colonel, what do you think of 
it?” queried the Judge as we once more 
stood wrapt in admiration before the Ari- 
zona group. 

I shook. my head, slowly. “A very 
thirsty subject,” I remarked, solemnly, 
“suppose we take the Curator out some- 
where where I can show him a few tricks 
with two bottles of champagne and a can- 
vasback duck!” 


(To be continued) 


Forestry Here and Abroad 


A FEW REMARKS UPON A_ SUBJECT 
THAT IS OF WORLD-WIDE IMPORTANCE 


By Edward K. Parkinson 


the deck of a steamer watching 
the ceaseless tossing of the 
hungry, green waters, has come the fa- 
miliar lines of Coleridge, “Water, water 
everywhere, but not a drop to drink.” 
To the imagination is brought the pos- 
sibility of being placed in a predicament 
similar to that which crazed the “Ancient 
Mariner,” and there is a desire to learn 
what provision has been made on ship- 
board against so dire a catastrophe. Few 
of us, however, have realized the full 
force of a statement made several years 
ago by the head of the New York State 
Forestry Commission: “Our river beds 
will soon be dry and our hills bare.” Let 
us see what foundation there can be for 
such a prediction: 
In 1907, New York State had forty- 


Hit: to everyone who has stood on 


one billion feet of sawing timber left on 
state and private lands, while the cut for 
that year was one and one-half billion of 
feet. Very little figuring is required to 
show that in about twenty-seven years 
there will be no timber to cut, assuming 
that the rate of cutting continues as it 
has for the last year or two. Then our 
hills will be bare indeed, and from our 
present knowledge of the baneful results 
of deforestation, it is certain that the 
streams will have shrunken in volume at 
least one-half. 

Fortunately, through the persistence 
of our national department of forestry, 
public interest has at last been awakened 
and steps are being taken to prevent a 
literal fulfillment of the prophecy; but not? 
until we are suffering severely for past 
neglect. The growing and harvesting of 
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trees is a profession in itself. It is at last 
being recognized as such, and is beginning 
to attract the attention of many of our 
young college men. Several of our states 
are handicapped in the proper handling of 
their preserves by their constitutions, 
which prohibit the cutting or removal of 
trees from state lands. New York has 
such a constitutional clause, and in con- 
sequence thousands of feet of fine timber, 
which should be harvested annually, must 
be wasted, until public interest is aroused 
to the point of demanding a change in the 
constitution. While we have made great 
progress in this country during the past 
ten years, we can still learn a great deal 
concerning forestry methods from our 
European neighbors, who have been 
forced by circumstances more compelling 
than any we have yet known to: reduce 
them to almost an exact science. 
Germany has developed her system of 
forestry to the point of perfection. Not 
a twig is wasted, and not a tree is cut 
without permission, nor an acre cleared 
of timber. German children are taught 
at an early age to know the different 
varieties of trees, and not only to identify 
them and their fruit or seeds, but also to 
describe the different woods and the vari- 
ous uses to which-they are adapted. Na- 
ture study is obligatory in German 
schools, and the children make weekly ex- 
cursions to the fields and woods under 
the guidance of a trained forester. The 
Emperor is particularly interested in the 
preservation of his forests, and his love 
for hunting takes him irto the woods for 
several weeks each year. The wardens re- 
ceive good salaries and are provided with 
comfortable homes. Year after’ year the 
process of thinning out the trees goes on 
until only the finest remain, and when 


these are harvested the section is re- 
planted at once. ; 
The American traveler who - strolls 


through a German forest, considers it 
wonderful that he sees no fallen trees, or 
even a broken limb or twig on the ground. 
The gleaning of the twig$ and branches is 
done by peasant women, who are ‘to be 
seen in the evening trudging along the 
highways burdened with great baskets of 
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wood for their fires. So carefully do 
these thrifty Germans husband their re- 
sources, that in some instances the entire 
taxes of a city is paid from the annual 
harvest of the municipal forest. The city 
of Grabow, in Mecklenburg, owns a mag- 
nificent piece of woodland from which it 
derives a large revenue. The famous 
Black Forest is renowned the world over 
for its beauty and utility. Thousands of 
sight-seeing foreigners wander each year 
through its picturesque glens and 
shadowy aisles. 

Bavaria has in her royal forests some 
of the finest oaks in Europe. So large 
are these woodland giants that even 
Americans speak of them with admira- 
tion; and after years of systematic thin- 
ning there are an average of over 400 
trees to the acre. 

Unfortunately, in America we have 
never felt the necessity of economizing, 
and in consequence we find it hard to be- 
lieve that our natural resources are in 
danger of becoming exhausted. In dis- 
cussing such possibilities it is not uncom- 
mon to hear the remark, “Well, I’ll be 
dead by then; so I shall not worry about 
the future.” Men will slave and save to 
leave their children a small fortune. Let 
them bear in mind that $500 to-day will 
purchase a 1oo-acre lot, which when 
planted with trees means $30,000 in cash 
to its possessor fifty years from the time 
of planting. A great deal of land suit- 
able for forest planting can still be had 
for a dollar an acre. At the very outside 
figures, purchasing the seedlings and 
planting them would not add over ten 
dollars an acre to the cost. In addition 
to its value as an investment, such land 
when planted to trees forms a natural 
game preserve, and after .the first ten 
years the shooting could be leased at a 
price which would repay all the cost of 
planting and care until the trees attairied 
to a marketable size. Here is food for 
thought. 

Timber we must have, and the man 
who is smart enough-to take advantage of 
present conditions will not only be bene- 
fited financially, but in time will receive 
recognition as a public benefactor. 














Two Adirondack Deer 


AND HOW THE GREENHORN OF THE PARTY 


CHANCED TO BRING THEM 


INTO CAMP 


By George F. Doll 


was one of the get-ready-quick kind 

and proved to be the most enjoyable 
of any I have ever taken. Hill came into 
my place of business late one afternoon and 
inside of twenty minutes had me plumb 
crazy to kill a deer. I had dreamed of 
shooting a deer ever since I was old 
enough to carry a light shotgun, and here 
was my chance—and a good one, too, for 
Hill was an extra fine shot with a rifle, 
also one of the best of woodsmen. We 
were to get our duffle ready after my 
business hours that night and be ready 
to take the train at 7 the next morning. 
I had no gun that I cared to take with 
me in the real woods. Hill had just got- 
ten a .30-30 Winchester, and thought it the 
only gun. Others said it would not kill a 
deer, to say nothing of a bear. When 
they mentioned bear, I speedily bargained 
with a dealer for a .40-60 Marlin he 
wanted me to have, and then was off for 
bacon, beans, coffee, tea, flour, etc. While 
I was getting the grub together, Hill 
brought up a couple of pack baskets, as we 
expected to tramp considerably, and we 
started to pack at once. 

Ater all my excitement, it was late 
before I could sleep. Hill was at my 
window early with his hunting togs on, 
and soon we were on our way to the train. 
Nothing happened of note on the read, 
except that we missed our connections at 
Canastota, also at Utica. Think of a man 
going for his first deer and missing two 
connections in one day, entirely due to 
faulty train service! We were a bit sore, 
to say the least. 

It was late in the night before we 
reached Glenfield, and the heavens were 
lighted up for miles with forest. fires, 
which had been raging for weeks. Burke, 


M Y FIRST trip to the Adirondacks 


Hill’s friend, had met the train we were 
going to come on, and, failing to find us, 
had gone home, about four miles toward the 
wood we were to tackle; so we had to look 
up a team to take us to his place, as we 
wanted to start in next morning early. 
Burke expected us, however, and had a 
good fire and a better supper awaiting us. 
The forest fires had discouraged us, and 
we were again shocked to hear Burke 
say the weather had been such that he 
couldn’t gather his beans, and that we 
must stay over a day and help har- 
vest them. His team was to take us in 
twelve miles, and we hardly wanted to 
walk that distance with full baskets; so 
we decided to stay and work. 

Soon as the dew was off next morning 
we were after the beans, and Burke 
showed us a tree, near the barn, where he 
had seen three bears feeding on chestnuts, 
but a few mornings before. The beans 
in, they had to be threshed; so we went 
to work knocking them out with poles 
and an old flail. We were through by 3 
o'clock in the afternoon, and got the 
wagon ready for an early start next day 
After supper I walked down toward the 
river and listened to the last whip-poor- 
will of the season, until I froze out and 
went home, to hear Hill say, “Four weeks 
too late for a whip-poor-will.” But I 
soon proved it without leaving the porch, 
for we could still hear his faint notes 
coming from the swamp down by the 
river. 

Next morning we found the roads 
“fierce” for the first seven miles, with 
sand so deep that the horses could go no 
faster than a walk. Coming to a piece 
of woods, we looked for our guns and 
found that Hill had not put Burke’s in the 
wagon. Well, there we were, six or seven 
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PARTRIDGE POTPIE COUNTRY 


miles from home, and the sand to the 
axle every rod of the road. Burke said 
we should go along for an hour and then 
feed the team, and he would go back and 
overtake us later. It was a heartaching 
job for me to loaf along the road when 
I had to be back home in two weeks. We 
passed an hour at Chase’s Lake, and some 
time later Burke overtook us near the 
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woods. Here our trouble be- 
gan. The fire had burned off 
trees of all sizes, and every 
few rods we had to drive 
around or over, or chop the 
tree off and throw it around. 
This, however, didn’t last 
more than a mile or so, but 
the boulders in the road lasted 
and we were glad to walk. We 
were bound for what they call 
the “Flatiron,” a rolling coun- 
try between Fourth Creek and 
Independence River,and want- 
ed to rig up our camp, and 
try for a deer before dark. 
Deer tracks were very plen- 
tiful, and one time when I 
was ahead I heard one run- 
ning, but did not see it. Hill 
looked at the tracks and said 
it was a small doe. At 1:30 
we came to an old lumber 
camp where Fourth Creek enters the In- 
dependence River. Here is an ideal place 
for the sportsman who fears being shot 
by other hunters, as it is off the main line 
of the railroad and is rarely visited. This 
was as far as the team could go. We had 
dinner, fed the horses, untied our bas- 
kets, and were soon ready for the carry 
to camp, three miles away. The spot se- 
lected was near the middle of 
the “Flatiron,” beside a beau- 
tiful spring in a dense growth 
of hemlock. Deer signs were 
on every hand in quantities, 
and I felt sure I could bring a 
big buck to camp before I slept 
that night. 

Burke was to fix up camp, 
and Hill and I were to try for 
a deer before dark. As I tip- 
toed away it seemed to me I 
might see a deer any minute, 
for that part of the woods was 
all cut up with tracks. After 
walking a long ways through 
the woods and consulting my 
compass many times, I heard 
a shot, and, eager to see what 
had happened, went back to 
camp. Hill had just come in 
very much excited, and said 
he had shot at a big doe that 
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came by him like a bullet. We 
decided later she had smelled 
the tallow which had been put 
on the stove weeks before to 
keep it from rusting. When 
Burke started the fire, the tal- 
low caused quite a smudge. 
While Burke and Hill got 
supper, I climbed a small hem- 
lock and knocked off some 
limbs for our beds. After sup- 
per we smoked and listened to 
the usual sounds in the brush, 
and made our plans for the 
next day. That night Burke 
was aroused by something 
stamping around camp, and, 
opening the door quietly, heard 
a fawn scamper away into the 
brush. Next morning it rained 
and was cold, but we all start- 








ed out before light, my own 

hopes very high. I took the 

same direction as the day before, and was 
about a half-mile from camp when I saw 
the tracks of three deer, so fresh that the 
dirt they had kicked up was still dry. 
On looking the second time I saw they 
had followed the road, all three of them. 
I will never forget that first morning in 
the woods. It was not yet fairly light. 
The big rain drops, falling from some 
limb above my head, would 
move a leaf or a twig—and 
three deer just ahead! Every- 
thing that moved I thought 
was a deer, but resolved not 
to fire until I saw what I was 
shooting at. I followed quiet- 
ly down the road but saw no 
deer; then I discovered they 
had left the road, and I made 
up my mind to see them be- 
fore I moved again, for I was 
sure they were very near. 

I listened and looked for 
some minutes, but all I could 
hear was my heart, which beat 
so loud I was afraid it would 
scare the game. I think I 
stood in my tracks thirty min- 
utes, when quite a heavy twig 
broke and I knew where my 
deer were. They were behind 
a tree top about ten rods from 


WHERE I SAW MY FIRST DEER 


me, but see them I could not; so I decided 
to take a step, when one snorted and was 
gone like lightning. He went so fast I 
couldn’t get my .40-60 on him. When he 
got out of my sight he whistled again, and 
that was all I saw or heard of a deer for 
nearly a week. At g o'clock Hill and 
Burke came back for breakfast and said 
the fires must have driven the deer in on 
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the “Flatiron,” for the woods seemed full 
of them, although they had not seen one. 

We all hunted morning and evening for 
four or five days, but all there was to 
it was occasionally a glimpse of a deer— 
and I didn’t get that. So I went to shoot- 
ing partridges, and had several good pot- 
pies steaming when the boys came in. 
Hill said I would drive all the deer out 
of the woods with my big gun, -but I 
told him I was bringing in more meat 
than he, and that was what we came for. 

Our stay was drawing to a close, and 
not a hair of a deer yet. Hill came in 
one day and said he believed if we would 
move our camp our chances would be bet- 
ter; and next morning we all started for 
his next hunting ground to look things 
over. We were to cross the river on fhe 
Fulton Chain side, and hunt the high land, 
Hill next to the river, Burke next and I 
still farther on the hill. I hunted until 
just 9 a.m,, but scarcely a sign of a deer 
was to be seen. It was hot and I was 
lazy; so I sat down, not knowing how 
many miles away were the river or camp. 
I was not afraid of getting lost, for I 
understood my compass, and believed I 
could find the river with little trouble. 
Finally I heard something and knew it 
must be a deer. I had not long to wait, 
for he was on me before I knew it. The 
first jump he took in the open, I shot, and 
down he went. I was using cartridges 
not intended for the rifle, but the dealer 
had told me they would work all right. 
In my haste to reload, I found a cartridge 
in the chamber and another plugged up 
against it, so 1 couldn’t close the action. 
Thinking I could cut the buck’s throat be- 
fore he could get up, I got to him just in 
time to see him run away badly hurt. 
Then I took time to work the clogged 
cartridges free and got two shots, neither 
taking effect. 

I felt sure he was my deer, but I 
needed Hill's assistance to trail him. I 
yelled, but could get no answer. Finally 
I heard a rifle far away—Hill was shoot- 
ing me in. I followed on, and very soon 
saw my deer in an open strip of woods, 
lying down. This time I didn’t miss, and 
he was down to stay with a .40-60 through 
his neck—a fine yearling buck, just what 
we needed for camp. Very soon I heard 
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Burke coming through the wood at a 2:40 
clip, and I showed him my deer, which he 
said was in fine condition. Burke dressed 
the deer, and we rejoined Hill, who had 
continued shooting every few minutes. 
That day, after eating enough venison 
for a half dozen men, we would go to 
my deer and cut another frying pan full. 
This we did twice after we were sure we 
had all we needed. You see we were 
thoroughly hungry, and I told the boys 
to fill up, for I was going to kill another 
deer before night. You who love the old 
pipe, imagine yourself full of venison to 
the chin, a good supply of cut plug on 
hand. We smoked and chatted blissfully 
until it was time for the afternoon hunt. 
Burke and Hill went up along the river 
to a briar patch, and I weat down the 
stream to where some very large tracks 
had been noted a few days before. It 
commenced to rain about 3 o’clock, con- 
tinued to rain until 4, and then came down 
in sheets. It drowned me out of my 
watching place, and I went over to a lean- 
ing yellow birch right on the river bank. 
I was watching a hedgehog that was 
grunting and climbing around in a spruce 
tree a little below me. ‘Presently I looked 
across the river, and there stood the fin- 
est buck that I ever saw, dead or alive. 
How he got there I do not know, for 
he was right out in the open—nothing 
between us but an old hemlock. Oh, the 
beauty of that picture! I have hunted 
more or less all my life, but never expect 
tc see another like it. The downpour was 
nearly over and the sun shining 
through the treetops down the river. I 
was using black powder, and the smoke 
from my rifle lay so thickly on the river 
that I had only a glimpse of my game just 
as he disappeared up a log road. How 
could I have missed that beauty, broadside 
on? I went across the river to where the 
buck had stood, but not even a hair was 
to be seen. I followed the tracks a little 
ways and vainly searched for blood. Very 
soon I heard voices and saw the boys 
coming down the river. Hill asked what 
I had shot, and ] “The big- 
gest buck in the woods—only I didn’t get 
him.” Then Hill let loose on me—“didn’t 
see both sights’—“broadside at twenty 
rods’”—“buck fever,” and a lot more. Fin- 


was 


answered: 

















TWO ADIRONDACK DEER 


ally he asked where he went, and I showed 
him the mud hole, also the tracks up the 
hill. Then his tune changed, for he said 
I had hit him, and very hard. I was sim- 
ply wild with glee. Hill said the buck’s 
legs were tangled when he struck the 
mud hole, and a little farther up the road 
we found a tuft of sod with the raw side 
to us where the deer had fallen. Had he 
been running, the raw side would have 
been the other way. This was all as plain 
as could be. Funny I did not notice it be- 
fore! 

I went back across the river to show 
him exactly where I saw the deer last, 
when Burke began to whistle for us to 
come. It was getting dark, and the leaves 
were so wet it would be hard trailing. 
Hill called to me to come as quickly as I 
could, and in my hurry to get back across 
I slipped off a rock and fell into the 
river, hurting my knee badly. I hobbled 
along and found the boys waiting for me 
on a tree which lay across the road. Here 
was the first real proof of my hitting 
him hard, for the tree was covered with 
blood and hair, and from here we had little 
trouble in following our game, for there 
was blood in quantities at every jump. The 
boys were ahead of me. I saw them get 
ready for action and then wait for me 
to come up. The deer had left the road 
here, and the boys knew what that meant. 
They said he would be watching us from 
the side of the trail we came up; but he 
was stone dead when we saw him. It 
would be hard for one to imagine my 
feelings unless they have “been there.” 
My first trip for deer, and two in one 
day ! 

Now that we were living in a land of 
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plenty, our menu for supper was stewed 
venison, pancakes and gravy, beans and 
coffee. We dared not go to bed early for 
fear of bad dreams! so we smoked and 
talked,. then smoked some more. The 
night was still and cold. Finally we heard 
a large tree fall, and the boys said that 
was a sure sign of bad weather. Our 
hunt was nearly over, and we decided that 
one of us should go for the team next 
morning and drive in the day following. 
The others were to try and get another 
deer. The boys had worked very hard, 
with luck against them, and I knew it was 
up to me to go, if I could get my leg 
in shape. There wasn’t much to do but 
wait until morning and see how it felt. 
I had all the deer the law allowed, any- 
way. 

Next morning was fine and the boys 
were out early for their last day’s hunt. 
I lay in camp, fried some round steak and 
put on a stew for their breakfast. They 
came in at 9 with the usual luck, and after 
breakfast I proposed my going for the 
team. My knee felt pretty good, and I 
eould walk much better than carry. Who- 
ever stayed would have decidedly the 
heavy end of the deal; and if I were one 
of them, most of the work would fall on 
the other, for I felt sure I couldn’t stand 
up under much of a load. I had all day 
to make about fifteen miles, which was 
very much of a trip. I hadn’t gone far 
when Burke overtook me and showed me 
a tote road that would take me to Stony 
Lake, and, following this, I reached 
Burke’s place about 4 p.m. Next morn- 
ing I started for the boys, but not early 
enough, for the storm was upon us be- 
fore we were out of the woods. 











The Lay of the Florida Angler 


By W. F. J. McCormick 


When summer suns are burning, 
You will feel the old-time yearning 
For the shores of the Atlantic, near the palm trees and the pines. 
When softly o’er you stealing, 
To your nature strong appealing, 
Comes a longing, and you're feeling as you’ve felt so many times. 


To the coast you'll soon be steaming, 
Where you'll see the ocean gleaming 
Like the heaving, jeweled bosom of a coy and blushing maid, 
When the rising tide is flowing, 
And the off-shore wind is blowing, 
And the porpoises are going through the surf upon a raid. 


Then the murmur of the billow 
Makes you seek your musty pillow, 
To dream of sweet-voiced Nereids singing in the sea; 
But you'll wake to feel the Cimex— 
Hear the Culex— 
Cuss the Pulex— 
Names the cultured call the bed-bug, the mosquito and the flea. 


When you're angling in the morning, 
There comes, without a warning, 
A sturdy, mail-clad monster fooling ’round your line; 
Then, dropping down his gullet, 
Goes your tempting little mullet, 
And when you feel him pull it, there’s a tingle long your spine 


And you know what is before you 
When, in half an hour or more, you 
Get him to the boatside, and he isn’t dead by half; 
In another hour of action, 
When you're driven to distraction, 
With the greatest satisfaction you will bring him to the gaff. 


Then back you come in rapture 
Exalted by your capture 
Of the lordly “King of Silver,” who is dubbed the Megalops. 
But oft your tip is broken 
And naughty words are spoken, 
For there surely is no jokin’ when you hook old Promicrops! 


When the dinner gong is drumming, 
To the table you'll be coming 
With an appetite that’s fitting for a Gargantuan feast, 
But I write this to tell you 
That the menu’s sure to sell you, ‘ 
And of things that will repel you, I’ll proceed to name the least. 


First, you’re onto all the wrinkles 
Of cooking periwinkles. 
(Donax denticulatus is their scientific name) ; 
But, as sure as I’m a sinner, 
The soup of them at dinner 
Is lighter and much thinner than this verse that tells the same. 














THE LAY OF THE FLORIDA ANGLER 


Then Micropogon undulatus, 
Scomberomorous maculatus 
And Scienops occellatus, with the “grits” set by their side— 
They’re delicious when you broil ’em, 
They’re not bad when you boil ’em, 
But in Florida they spoil ’em, for they always serve ’em fried! 


And now I’m sure you’re wishing 
Yourself back unto your fishing; 

So Pegasus, lame, will bear you in safety on his load. 
For surely you’re not looking 
In this magazine for cooking, 

And the Editor’s not booking any gastronomic ode. 


When, to your bait’s first summons, 
Comes the rummiest of “rum ’uns,” 
Whose flat, repulsive aspect turns the boldest angler pale— 
Tryogon sabina! 
You'll wish you’d never seen her, 
If she answers your subpcena with the stinger in her tail! 


Then your reel commences singing 

And soon in the boat you’re swinging 
A fat and lusty grouper. (They call him in the book 

Epinephelus nigritis.) 

Golly! How they fight us! 


And how savagely they bite us when we take ’em off the hook! 


Then the angler’s spirit evil 
Sends a puffing little devil, 
Who is known to men of science as the Chilomycterus. 
And your feeling of elation 
Comes to sudden termination; 
He’s the last of fish creation—the spiny little cuss! 


And now we will devote us 
To the dainty Trachinotus: 
And the complex Palinurus are for him the proper bait. 
But, after careful casting, 
We discover that his fasting 
Is most likely everlasting—and we quit because it’s late. 


After evening’s cold collation, 
You will need some recreation, 
Likewise recuperation from your strenuous career; 
And you’re very sure to find us 
In the Palace of Gambrinus, 
Telling lies of Carcharhinus as we quaff our foaming beer. 


And now I hear you sighing, 
And I’m sure you think /’m dying 
From laboriously trying to rhyme these awful names; 
But, if it suits my pleasure, 
I can make poetic treasure, 
So I'll sing another measure just to justify my claims. 


For I can sing an aria 
To Venus mercenaria 
Or Mya arenaria (who’s nothing but a clam) ; 
But, as these are of Conchology 
I'll simply make apology 
And bow to Ichthyology; and stop right where I am. 
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ENNY years ago thare was a man, 
M hoo thot he cood beet yore unkel 

shootin’ game. It was nip & tuk be- 
twixt us till | borrid a ten (10) doller 
bird dog from the barkeep at the Kristul 
Pallis Salloon in San Marcus (whitch is 
in Texas) & sawed all the choak off the 
muzzil end of my gun so it wood kill moar 
birds than I cood see. Awl I had to doo was 
to wad in enuff shot to fill the patten & 
shute the way the dog poaked owt his noas. 
After whitch I had the uther man going 
sum, & he rote me up in the cownty paper 
as a dood spoartsman hoo shood be sup- 
prest as innimmykil to the troo intrusts 
of spoartsmanship, & I gess he was rite. 
The man hoo kills gaim for a_ rekkord 
is no better than the felloe in histerry that 
stuk a match to his own town jest to see 
her lite up. He gits what is coming to 
him when he eets tuff befe stake evry 
meel throo the hunting seezon. The trub- 
bel is that he maiks uther peepul eet the 
saim. 

The Grait Freeborn Star Spangulled 
Spred Eagul Ammerrykin Spoartsman was 
brung up to shute as long as his ammy- 
nishun lasted, any day in the yere & on 
eether side of the fense. When the stait 
lejislater sprung a cloas season on him, 
he jumpt up & popt his heals toegether & 
sed he wood hunt when he dadgum pleezed 
& cood lik any man that reeported him. 
As for Tom Smith hoo had poasted his 
farm, evry buddy knowed that he was 
a old raskil & whipt his wife & chawed his 
terbakker the secund time. Trooly it was 
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a pritty come off if a man cood clame abso- 
loot ownership of evry wild fether or hair 
inside of his old ait (8) rail fense. But 
thare was worse to come. It was awl rite 
when we maid the man from sum uther 
stait put up good munny for the privvylej 
of killing owr gaim. But shood a man pay 
to hunt in his own corn feeld? Perrish 
the thot! On matoor reflexshun we dee- 
cided to dig up & say nothing, in the 
happy beleef that sum of owr deerest 
friends wood be shy the price. Then we 
lookt at the noo gaim law in a chearful 
spirrit & owr hearts warmed to it & we 
sed it was a bully good thing for posterrity 
& the patridges & uther gaim, & we was 
happy till we seen whare it put a limmit 
on what we cood kill in a day or a yere. 
Whitch was the limmit for shure. Sup- 
pose a felloe jest lax one bird of what is 
rite & sees a hull kuvvy—or mebby he has 
a chance for a rite & left. Is he to shet 
his eyes & look the uther way? 

It looks like a hard proppysishun, but 
we knoe the limmit law is rite & will do 
moar good than awl the rest. If we can 
bust the law by one bird, we can jest as 
easy make it a duzzen. But sum felloe 
will likely come up shy a few birds an 
uther yere, rite in the saim nek of woods 
whare you have a habbit of hunting. 

The conservashun of reesoarses is a 
dooty, the importance of whitch shood be 
taut to awl. My first intymashun of this 
grait trooth was menny yeres ago when I 
was a smawl boy with a soar toe & only 
one (1) gallus. I had a appytite for raw 

















UNKEL 


hen aigs & wood travel with moar or less 
haste in the deerexshun of evry kakkel, in 
spite of sevral paneful argymints with the 
owner of the chikkens hoo was alsoe mi 





MOAR OR LESS HASTE 


maternul muther. I sukt aigs till both the 
hownd pups wood groul evry time I come 
arownd them, as tho they thot I had 
robbed them of thare rites. But when 
Eester Sunday come & the uther boys eet 
a duzzen aigs per each, awl muther put at 
mi plait was a stak of sukt aig shells. I 
had exseeded mi limmit. 

We must praktis self reestraint, as the 
thotful German sed when he maid too (2) 
drinx of a gallun of bere. The objik is to 
kepe the supply of gaim at the saim level 
yere after yere, & we cood insure this by 
first killing evry thing that has fur or 
fethers, but the uther way is soopeeryer in 
sum reespeks. The man hoo with mallis 
afoarthot will beet his grandchildern out of 
the fun of hunting or fishing is meen anuff 
to steel the baby’s kandy. It is awlreddy 
gitting fashnubbel to studdy the habbits of 
gaim awlmost' excloosively in the 
Mooseeum of Nacherul Histerry, but we 
don’t want to see a stufft groop under 
glass with this tutching inskripshun: 


“Rabbitt, Kwail, Setter Dog & Spoarts- 
man—awl now extinkt.” 


Yore Unkel has a rite to fele a intrust 
in. this campane of eddycashun, for when 
thare is no longer any spoartsmen the grait 
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reelijus magazeen will bust & a felloe 
abowt my size will be owt of a job. I 
woodent want to leave Noo York now. 
Thare is sumthing in this big sitty whitch 
charms mi aiged hart, but it is the genral 
& holesail attrakshun of the hi bildings & 
bizzy buulyvards & not what Sar An sais 
she thinx it is. If you come rite down to 
brass tax, Sar An is as bad stuk on Noo 
York as I am. She is the life of a large & 
excloosive koteery of wimmen hoo are the 
wives of welthy buisness men & the two 
(2) preechers up on owr strete, & they 
spend most of thare time in the parks or 
at the bargin sails down town. Sar An 
has the happy nack of dressing in a neet & 
resharshay stile on littel munny, & I am 
prowd of the sensashun she maiks when 
riding the ponies owt at the Bronx Zoo. 
She sais it reminds her of her yoothful 
yeres whitch was spent as a cowboy on her 
father’s ranch in the grait stait of Texas, 
along abowt the time that yore unkel fell 
a viktim to her bewty & lithesum grais. 
Tho she sets heavier on the saddle now 
than in them blissful times, I will still bak 
her aginst the best feemail Eekwestryenny 





AND LITHESUM GRAIS 


- BEWTY 


at the Madison Skware hoss show. The 
bennyfit of a early life on the illimmy- 
tubble planes is never hully lost throo con- 
takt with civilizashun. In proof of whitch, 


see yore 4 
(lintel Pinas 




















FISH AND GAME 
AD I been a young man, I would* 
H have remained in the Far North 
during the winter. The accounts 
given of the abundance of game are most 
fascinating to a sportsman. The fauna 
of the North is very extensive, and the 
varieties more abundant than at present 
found in any other portions of the con- 
tinent. The great herds of buffalo, once 
common, have been so nearly destroyed 
that the government has enacted laws to 
prevent their entire extermination. The 
killing of a buffalo for sport is now pun- 
ished by a heavy fine. The remaining herds 
are allotted the territory between the Peace 
and the Liard Rivers and as far north as 
the climate admits, or to the forest limit 
where the tree fades out and only moss 
grows. Moose are plentiful from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and north to the 
Arctic Sea. Caribou are killed by the 
thousands and their dried and smoked 
tongues are a great luxury. The stag 
deer and wapiti are also common. One of 
the delicacies of the deer is the bud of 
the wild rose, and the million-acre eglan- 
tine gardens give a rose-colored hue to 
his tempting menu. The musk-ox is ex- 
tensively hunted by the Eskimo in the 
Arctic coast region. Many thousands of 
black and brown bear are killed in every 
part. The grizzly is met in numbers suffi- 
cient to give zest to the sport of big game 
hunter. By joining the Eskimo one can 
get the warmest kind of winter amuse- 
ment by hunting the superb polar bear, 


THE FAR NORTH 


OF 


and a walrus hunt to cool down with. 

The whole fox family are found here— 
red, blue, black, gray, white, and the silver 
fox. The pelts of the foxes are among 
the most valuable of northern fur-bearing 
animals. A trader procured an extra 
specimen of the silver fox, for which he 
paid $500. He brought it to Winnipeg 
where he was offered $1,000. This he re- 
fused, and brought it to New York, where 
it was bid up to $1,500. This he also de- 
clined and took it to London, where he 
sold it for $2,500. That was the most 
fabulous price reported, but the current 
price for a silver fox skin is from $50 to 
$300. The wolves are large; the prairie 
wolf is much larger than ours of the 
states and the timber wolf is a huge fel- 
low of the Siberian class. The hunting 
of these, too, is interesting. The hunters 
trap many lynx and wild cats. These are 
amiable and pleasant to catch, if they do 
not catch you. Wolverines are also among 
the ill-tempered denizens of the forest. 
The otter, fisher, mink, marten, ermine, 
lemming and marmot are trapped in great 
abundance for their furs. The antelope 
is scarce and timid, and more difficult to 
shoot than the deer. The beaver, badger, 
raccoon and skunk are all trapped for their 
skins and for food; the beaver’s tail being 
the greatest delicacy of the woodman’s 
table. The muskrat is caught in great 
numbers, and its flesh is prized in the 
North. That was a revelation in the 
marketing line to us. 
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Here the rabbits are so numerous that 
gunners cannot afford to shoot them, the 
ammunition costing more than the rabbits 
are worth. They are caught by the In- 
dians in little snares. The weasel main- 
tains his poetic reputation of not being 
caught asleep. The keen diplomatic char- 
acter of the fox is historic; that is, he is 
foxy. The moose is also cautious and 
cunning in his methods of evading the 
hunter. In feeding, he will nibble the 
buds and branches of the trees as he 
walks slowly along; but when he has 
eaten enough, instead of lying down to 
rest or sleep, he seems to know that the 
fresh nipped branches indicate to the 
hunter that it was just done by a moose 
and that they could easily track him. To 
circumvent his enemy the moose doubles 
on his track, walks back farther than the 
nibbled trees, and then, turning at right 
angles, hides in the thicket where there 
are no signs of his repast. Knowing this 
habit the Indian marks out his lines of 
approach across the deceptive line of the 
moose, and walking backward and _ for- 
ward on shortening windward lines, soon 
locates him. 

Bears do not always hibernate during 
the winter months, the food supply ap- 
parently governing. In certain of the 
river districts the fish is so abundant that 
the bears, including the grizzly, roam 
nearly the whole winter. In hibernating, 
the ordinary black bear, where there are 
no caves, as in the great open areas, digs 
a hole in the earth and lines it with leaves 
and moss, and then curls up in it and 
enters upon his long winter’s sleep. If he 
has deferred this preparation until the 
snows have fallen, he will often dig and 
fix a pretended place, and then go a little 
above to a more secluded spot where he 
will prepare his real hibernating bed. 
When found in their semi-conscious sleep, 
one can kick or punch them with a stick 
and get only a half-disturbed drunken 
growl from them, sleep being their busi- 
ness then. 

We had little opportunity to hunt, other 
than to shoot from the boats. Our first 
bears were shot in the water. The two 
moose and caribou were shot on the shore. 
As we were coming up the Athabasca, 
three or four of our party went into the 
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forest to hunt and returned with two bear. 
Here is where they said “the woods were 
full of them.” What then would the sport 
be during a winter's hunt in this wilder- 
ness of big game, with the advantages of 
snow-tracking dogs and the aid of the 
Eskimo on the ocean shores and islands? 
I would I were a boy again! 

During the migratory season large 
numbers of birds go to the Far North. 
When the snows first melt, the swan, 
snow goose, Canada goose, brant and 
wavey, go north by the millions, and they 
are followed by almost the whole duck 
family—mallard, broadbill, pintail, spoon- 
bill, canvasback, ringneck, teal, woodduck, 
mergansers and all the others. Geese are 
keen-eyed and acute of hearing, and 
whether feeding or sleeping they keep a 
sentinel on guard to warn them in case of 
danger. Sometimes a quiet old lady is 
called ‘an old goose,’ but when she is as 
keen and observing as the bird, her 
granddaughters don’t fool her much. 
When the geese go north, during a flight 
of 2,000 or 3,000 miles, they become tired 
and hungry and stop at the lakes to feed 
before continuing their journey, and then 
they are shot by the thousands. Mr. 
Lutrits, at Chipewyan, said he used to 
shoot fifty or sixty in a morning, standing 
right in front of his cottage, which was 
quite near the lake. When the geese are 
shot in such numbers they store them for 
summer use. The birds are “drawn” but 
not plucked, and are then packed in ice. 

The summer habitat of the goose is 
among the rivers, lakes and swamps very 
far north, .reaching to the Arctic Circle 
and above. There they make their nests 
and lay their eggs, which are hatched in 
about four weeks, the young taking to the 
water with their mother in one or two 
days. The enemies of the mother goose 
are many. First the Indian goes among 
their nesting places and steals her eggs, 
filling their canoes to their capacity with 
them. Then if the geese hatch their 
broods and go upon the land, the raccoon, 
lynx and other animals catch the goslings. 
When they are on the water, the eagles, 
hawks and owls pounce upon them. If 
they escape the birds, the snapping turtle, 
pike and pickerel catch them by their feet. 
draw them under the water and eat them. 
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Those that escape all these dangers are 
shot at in their migration to the tropics, 
or on their return flight to the ‘spots that 
were dear to their childhood.” When 
allowed to live through his whole allotted 
period, the goose attains the honorable 
age of one hundred years, old enough to 
be in his second childhood, tender and 
suitable for a boarding house Thanks- 
giving dinner; but as to the end of his 
tough life I cannot vouch—we could not 
remain long enough. 

The duck has to swim through life sur- 
rounded with quite the same vicissitudes. 
Those we saw in the North were not 
taught, as the ducks in China are, to go 
out in the morning to feed and then to 
return at call. We called ours with a 
shotgun—many were called but few chog¢e 
to come. The priest at Fort Smith said 
to me, “We have an immense country 
with few people, but we are free,” and so 
were most of the ducks that we saw on 
our trip. 

South of the 6oth parallel, the forests 
are well stocked with partridge, Canada, 


willow and ruffed grouse, plover and 
ptarmigan. In the open are large flocks 


of the crow blackbird, which is edible. 
The chatter and song of many familiar 
birds are heard in the North. The cun- 
ning, thieving crow is in evidence, and 
Poe’s “Raven’’ remains there during the 
whole winter. The “laugh” of Thoreau’s 
Icon, the scream of the hawk, and the 
serenade by the hooting owl are heard 
here just as they were at Walden. The 
gulls skim the surface and the cranes 
stalk the shores of the lakes as in the 
South. The eagle soars as high, the king 
fisher watches from the treetop, the wood- 
pecker pecks as industriously, the bobo- 
link sings as cheerily, the thrillingly 
beautiful hummingbird shows his brilliant 
little crest an instant now and again as 
he rests like a bee to drink the honey- 
drop from a flower, and among them all 
the half domesticated robin brings tender 
reminders of home. 

One of the most rare and interesting of 
the migratory birds is the white pelican, 
its habitat from the tropics as far north 
as Slave Lake. This is the largest Amer- 
ican species. It measures six feet long 
and eight to nine feet from tip to tip of 
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the wings, and weighs from seventeen to 
eighteen pounds. Unlike the brown 
species, found only on the sea coast or on 
tidal waters, the white pelican does not 
pass along ocean coasts in its passage 
north, but takes the interior river and 
lake valley route. It feeds almost entirely 
on fish. The bill is very long, frequently 
measuring fifteen to seventeen inches, 
with a pouch underneath eight or nine 
inches long, and seven or eight inches 
deep when extended. They run, swim, 
(live, fly and perch on trees. The first 
considerable rapids on the Athabasca are 
“The Pelican,” and the pelicans’ most im- 
portant summer habitat is at Smith 
Rapids and in the vicinity of Slave River, 
hetween Athabasca and Slave Lakes. 
They apparently succeed better in fishing 
in shoal water or in rapids, than in still 
water where the fish lie deeper. Some- 
times they fly very high and come down 
with a plunge, catching the fish making 
the rapids; at other times wade into the 
shoal water and strike the fish. Again, a 
flock will go out into the shoal water, 
form a crescent line and then march 
towards the shore, flapping their wings 
on the water and driving the fish before 
them; then fill their pouches with a three 
or four days’ supply. They build a rude 
nest on some rocky or inaccessible spot 
near the water, laying two to four eggs, 
and the young are fed by regurgitated 
food from the pouch of the old bird. 

The gun is not the sportsman’s only 
source of pleasure in the north. The rod 
remains. The lakes and rivers are teem- 
ing with fish. Lake Winnipeg and the 
chain of lakes to the Athabasca contain 
all the species familiar to our great lake 
region, including sturgeon. This is really 
a salt-water fish, entering fresh waters 
only to spawn. An anomaly among sea 
fish, it is found not only in our northern 
lakes (running from the lakes into the 
rivers to spawn as those from the sea) 
but an analogous piscatorial circumstance 
exists in Lake Baikal in Siberia. The 
Russians believe that the Baikal sturgeon 
came from the sea when the lake was 
connected with the Arctic Ocean, and, as 
a result of the subsidence of the waters, 
were left in the lake. This may have oc- 
curred in both instances. 
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Above the Continental Divide, the prin- 
cipal fish is the whitefish—the “shad of 
the unsalted seas”’—one of the most deli- 
cious varieties known to the waters of 
the world if cooked when freshly caught. 
The whitefish are smaller than our shad, 
but in the lakes run from two to five 
pounds each. Those who live in the 
North say they are the only fish on which 
a person can live without being satiated. 
The trout of the lakes are very fine and 
very large, running from five to over fifty 
pounds each, but are too rich for a con- 
tinuous diet. The perch and pike are 
familiar. The Mackenzie and Slave Lake, 
however, produce a fish in great numbers 
that is found I believe, in no other waters. 
The French name is “Jnconnu” or un- 
known. Some have styled it the “Mac- 
kenzie salmon,” but it is not of the sal- 
monideé family, as the “half-breed” lake 
trout is. The fish is shaped much like a 
salmon, but its head and mouth are ugly. 
It looks as though when young it had en- 
gaged in a prize fight and had its nose 
broken and its otherwise good looks 
spoiled. It grows quite large, weighing 
from ten to fifty pounds. The flesh is 
white and rich. It is entirely unlike a 
salmon in gamy qualities, too tame for 
the delight of the sporting fisherman; the 
lake trout fills that bill better. The sal- 
mon delights in rapids and cascades, fight- 
ing his way to the head waters of the 
most violent mountain streams, but the 
inconnu cannot swim the rapids, and only 
ascends the rivers to them. 

The fisheries of Slave Lake are very 
important. These are conducted princi- 
pally by the Indians with nets, and con- 
tinue throughout the year. In the autumn, 
however, when the temperature begins to 
chill the: shoal waters, the fish leave the 
deep waters in immense numbers, and can 
be caught in almost any desired quantity. 
The catch of Slave Lake alone for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the Indians and 
their dogs, is estimated at half a million 
pounds a year. 

The Mackenzie also produces another 
rare fish for the sportsman, the trout- 
like grayling. The habitat of this fish is 
singularly localized. A species is found 
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in northern England, in Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland and Switzerland. It is native to 
the streams in the northern part of lower 
Michigan, and in the Olympian Range be- 
tween Puget Sound and the Pacific, and 
in the Mackenzie Valley. It is called by 
the Indians “butterfly fish” from its large 
spotted dorsal fin. Epicures pronounce 
this the choicest and most delicate variety 
of the world’s finny tribe. 

Leaving the lakes and rivers, and seek- 
ing the shaded pools of the laughing 
brooks, and the unfrequented charms of 
the mountain streams. alive with Walton’s 
speckled beauties, one feels as though the 
spring of a new life of pleasures had come 
to him. We saw some beautiful strings 
of brook trout, but caught by a method so 
crude and unsportsmanlike as to fill an 
educated trout fly with disgust. The In- 
dians went where the trout were thick 
among the rocks, and taking big stones, 
threw them with such force upon the 
rocks in the stream that the fish were mo- 
mentarily stunned by the shock, and as 
they rose to the surface were caught by 
the Indians with their hands. 

That the telescopic power of the eye 
can be augmented by conditions other 
than instrumental, permitting the sight to 
penetrate into, through and to the bottom 
of quite deep water, and bringing clearly 
to view its inhabitants, is not generally 
known to the landsman. The sailor who 
goes aloft can see, from the upper yards 
or masthead, objects at quite a depth in 
the water, and the higher one is above 
the water the further he can see into it. 
Mr. Rounds told me that in their pre- 
liminary railway surveys through the 
Rocky Mountains, he had stood upon the 
peak of a precipitous mountain 1,000 or 
2,000 feet high overlooking a lake, and 
could see objects in the clear pure waters 
forty to fifty feet deep; and that from his 
perch he could study the habits of the 
fish in their undisturbed homes, each 
species, except when hunting for food, 
making its natural habitat at a different 
depth. The grayling, though belonging to 
the trout family, lie in waters near the 
surface, other species further down, and 
the trout proper down the deepest. 


(To be continued.) 

















HUNTING. FISHING & RESORTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


VERY recurring January sees the tide 

of travel toward the South and West 

set a little bit higher. In the minds of 
thousands of the American people it has 
come to be not only the fashion, but the 
special pleasure of the entire year, this mid- 
winter trip into the sunshine of the South- 
land. Every big city of the East and North 
furnishes its quota of travelers toward the 
sunshine. Railroads are beginning to real- 
ize the importance of catering to the large 
and constantly increasing traffic, and the 
country toward which the bulk of the travel 
turns is rapidly discovering that the tourist 
is one of the greatest assets of the entire 
year. 

Certain it is that wise folk will want 
to escape the rigors of the winter climate 
of the Eastern and Northern parts of these 
United States. Among well-traveled people 
it is coming to be agreed that probably no 
sections of the continent manage to secure 
a monopoly upon so much disagreeable 
weather as is found in winter months along 
the eastern coast of the United States or 
its frontage along the Great Lakes. If there 
is any worse weather being served out to 
the people of this country by the bureau in 
Washington having charge of the distribu- 
tion of weather than the thing which one 
will meet almost any winter day in lower 
New York City, or along Tremont Street, 
Boston, or Michigan Avenue, Chicago, or 
Main Street, Buffalo, it has not come to 


the attention of this much-traveled man. 
The raw, penetrating, damp air of the sea- 
coast is not less distressing than the sharp, 
bleak, hurricanes of the lake cities. In Chi- 
cago—where they have a saying “If you 
do not like our weather, wait a minute’— 
it seems to a good many of us that, after 
waiting several weeks of winter, we like 
the latest weather less than the earlier. For 
the hardier of sportsmen the cold months 
offer many forms of recreation in the out- 
door air, even in the upper tier of states and 
Canada, but unfortunately the majority of 
us are not proof against zero weather and 
long for a milder climate. 

Now to escape the severity of the win- 
ters of the North, the charms of the South- 
land offer ways that are many and satisfying, 
whether the seeker be after rest, sport, scen- 
ery or merely the joy of being in motion 
amid scenes that are new and interesting. 
It is becoming the correct thing to make 
a midwinter trip into the charms of lower 
California or Mexico or Florida or Arizona, 
and with the increasing numbers of those 
who have made such trips, there is being 
distributed just so much two-legged ad- 
vertising of the satisfaction and delight of 
these outings. 

But where shall we go? That’s the ques- 
tion asked every traveler, every travel au- 
thority and every railroad passenger de- 
partment. And the answers, to be at all 
satisfactory, ought to include the entire list 
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of best for such a_ winter jour- 
ney, since tastes cannot be anticipated and 
preferences are not always expressed. The 
only way to get any sort of satisfaction out 
of the advisory end of a job of this kind, 
is to take it for granted that all the folks 
who read the advice will be kindly, and will 
understand that it is impossible to get the 
whole story into a few pages of any maga- 
zine, but that the fellow at the job is will- 


places 


ing to serve them with further details if 
they will but ask—which is a fact. 

A new section of the Southland which 
has come to the attention of the writer 


quite recently, is the Land of Manatee, in 
Florida, accessible through the opening up 
of the new railroad line from Tampa. The 
route to Tampa is well known, being over 
the Seaboard Air Line and its connections 
and offering excellent through service from 
New York City and the Eastern centers. 
It has long been a hobby of the writer to 
follow closely the opening up of new rail- 
Readers of this department may 
have noticed this tendency in the items 
which appear from time to time. The fact 
is, that pioneering, right after the other fel- 
lows have made a for the delivery of 
the essentials of life, and have opened up 
communication with the outside 
word, seems to be one of the surest ways of 
getting good sport and interesting environ- 
ment closely in touch with quick approach 
and departure. One time, in 
other words, and gets quicker at the heart 
of the matter, by following the early trains 
on a new extension in wild and beautiful 


roads. 


way 


steady 


loses less 
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country, than he does by 
visiting more frequented 


regions where much of 
his time after arrival 
must be spent in addi- 


tional travel off into the 
wiids. 

heincreasing number 
of letters asking for in- 
formation concerning 
places in the Southland, 


where not only winter 
sojourning may be en- 
joyed, but also where 


possible Southern homes 
may be established, 
prompts the writer to say 
that this country of Man- 


atee is well adapted 

to the location of South- 

ern homes for the win- 

ter season or for all the 

year. It has not been 

exploited by either the 
million dollar hotel syndicate or the land 
speculator; yet it has all the charms of 
regions where those things flourish and 
some charms which other sections cannot 
boast. 


The climate in the vicinity of Tampa is 
unsurpassed in the South. Here the Gulf 
Stream comes in close to the land, and the 
vegetation is much more tropical than in 
other parts of Florida in the same latitude. 
It is below the frost line, so that the dan- 
ger of loss through that source never occurs, 
and it isnot vet spoiled for the Northerner who 
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would like to spend some of the winter 
away from big hotels with their glitter 
and style and attendant expense The Land 
of Manatee will furnish restful outings, free 
from large expense, 
delightful hospitable 
entertainment in small 
hostelries where di- 
rect contact between 
guest and _ proprietor 
tends to added com- 
fort and satisfaction, 
and sport which few 
sections of the South 
can duplicate. 

In the matter of 
sport it ought to be 
stated that the tarpon 
fishing in this region 
is famous. Sarasota 
will some day be 
known as one of the 
best points on the 
continent for the 
Southern fishing, 
which is now com- 
ing to such large pop- 
ularity. One hundred 
and seventy-five ‘tar- 
pon have been taken 
here in less than forty 
days’ fishing. In fact, 
as one railroad book- 
let maker — evidently 
unfamiliar with the 
fact that not even a 
hungry Southern ne- 
gro could be persuad- 
ed to eat tarpon— 
says: “Here you can 
row out any morning 
and catch three or 
four for breakfast!” 
Kingfish are found in 
great numbers, often 
running up to fifty 
pounds in weight. 
Spanish mackerel, 
pompano, sea trout, 
red snapper and 
sheepshead are taken 
and the sport for the 
angler is abundant 





vasbacks are said to be as fine as those 
which are shot in Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware waters further north. Snipe, plover 
and other shore birds are plentiful; squir- 
rels, rabbits and rice 
birds, may be’ secured 
in large quantities, and 
fifteen or twenty miles 
inland wild turkeys 
and deer are to be 
found. All told, this 
interesting region is 
one of the real “finds” 
for the man who 
wants to go some- 
where new. There can 
be no doubt that this 
country will soon be 
the headquarters of 
large and popular 
winter hotels and re- 
sorts. 3efore that 
time comes is the op- 
portunity for the 
sportsman who wants 
simple life amid ideal 
Southern environ- 
ment. Further par- 
ticulars of the Man- 
atee region, which 
are impossible here, 
will be found in the 
interesting literature 
issued by the Sea- 
board Air Line, C. B. 
Ryan, passenger agent, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Another Florida sec- 
tion which should be 
better known than 
now is the Tarpon 
Springs country, lo- 
cated some thirty 
miles to the northwest 
of Tampa, on the 
west coast. The 
fame of the place 
has grown greatly 
during the past five 
years, and its future 
as one of the fastest 
growing sections of 
the State seems as- 


and varied. In _ the 100 POUNDS OF FLORIDA BLACK BASS sured. Boating of all 


fresh waters, black 
bass are taken in large numbers and to 
great size. 

Nor is the sport limited to that for the 
devotee of rod and reel. Wild birds of 
the shore varieties are to be had without 
difficulty in the right season, and the can- 


kinds is always de- 
lightful, owing to the calm waters as com- 
pared with the rough sea water of the 
east coast. In this respect there can be no 
doubt of the special attractions of the west 
coast of the state as compared with the 
eastern side. The Pithlacootie River, which 
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is at its best here, is some day to come into 
fame as great as that which is now en- 
joyed by the Oclawaha, and its rocky banks 
and shores, with their wealth of palmettos 
fringed on every side are one of the special 
attractions of this part of the state. The wa- 
tcrs of the Gulf are so clear that spongers 
carry on their work with hooks at fifty 
feet depth. The fishing in general is about 
as good as that which is offered in the re- 
gion of Manatee, and there are deer and 
turkey deeper in the wood’s _ fastnesses. 
Ducks and quail are abundant. 

Through cars run from Jacksonville to 
Tarpon Springs direct, by way of the At- 
lantic Coast Line and from this latter com- 
pany, as well as from the obliging secretary 
of the Tarpon Springs Board of Trade, full 
details of the attractions of the ,regibn and 
full information concerning the opportuni- 
ties for the sportsman, the traveler and the 
investor can be had. The Atlantic Coast 
Line should be addressed at Wilmington, 
N.C. 

A Florida resort that will likely house 
many sportsmen tourists this season is the 
Hotel Dixie, located at Titusville, on the 
Indian River. It has splendid sailing, fishing 
and shooting in its immediate vicinity, and 
has been leased by the Florida-Atlantic City 
Winter Club, which proposes to furnish 
round-trip transportation from Atlantic City 
and four weeks’ board at this hotel for $100. 
Particulars may be had from the club’s secre- 
tary, W. F. Green, 1509 Pacific Avenue, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Mexico is another fascinating country for 
the tourist, and the rapid increase of travel 
toward that picturesque and beautiful land 
attests the fact that in the near future Mex- 
ico will be considered the wonderland of 
America. From a good sportsman friend, 
who is personally familiar with the region 
described, I have been able to get the fol- 
lowing entertaining batch of information: 

“In planning a hunting trip to Mexico, the 
first question that comes to mind is the gov- 
ernment regulations pertaining to the trans- 
porting of firearms across the border. At 
the present time, at either Eagle Pass or 
Laredo, each person is allowed to take into 
Mexico two guns and 100 rounds of 
ammunition for each, when the guns are for 
hunting purposes only. At El Paso, at the 
present time, passengers are not allowed to 
bring guns the border. The open 
season in Mexico is the whole year through. 
Mexico’s game is still so abundant that a 
close season is considered unnecessary. In 
Mexico you can go after any class of game, 
from the iguana—a lizard, which some of 
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the natives eat—to the bear, deer, mountain 
lion and jaguar, but the most popular sport 
is the duck and deer hunting. Torreon, in 
the State of Coahuila, some 380 miles from 
Eagle ‘Pass, is a great center for duck hunt- 
ing. Every winter mallard, teal, sprigs and 
other varieties come here in countless num- 
bers about the first of November and stay 
until the middle of March, the best months 
being December and January. Ducks fre- 
quent the ponds and irrigation ditches, and 
shooting is accompanied by little incon- 
venience. Last year a party of six guns, 
some twenty miles from the town of Tor- 
reon, bagged exactly 283 ducks in one day, 
and the shooting was done only in the early 
morning and late afternoon. 

“Deer can be found within a distance of 
ten to 1co miles from Torreon, and further 
westward, in the mountains surrounding 
Durango, deer are found in large numbers. 
Dove shooting is fine in and around both 
Durango and Torreon. Quail are there also, 
but not in such goodly numbers as the dove. 
Patos, Durango, on the Mexican Interna- 
tional Railroad, is another good point for 
the sportsman. An experienced guide by 
the name of Billie Brown lives here and will 
make all necessary arrangements for the 
hunting trip. Bear, deer and wild turkey 
can be secured in abundance throughout this 
section of the country. 

“On the coast, Tampico is a favorite place 
for tarpon fishing, while in the section 
around the city itself abounds waterfowl of 
many varieties, and mountain lion, jaguar, 
deer and peccary may be secured in the 
foothills at only a few hours distance. The 
tarpon fishing of Tampico, and also of Vera 
Cruz, is famous throughout the world, and 
many sportsmen come to these two places 
during the winter months from different 
countries of Europe, to catch the tarpon, or 
as he is called here, “the Knight of the 
Silver Scale.” 

Lake Quitzeo, in the state of Michoacan, 
and reached by the National Railroad, is the 
home in the winter months of thousands of 
ducks, flamingos, cranes and waterfowl of 
many varieties. The station to which the 
hunitsmen go is Huingo, and almost 
unbelievable bags are made in a single day 
from this point. Further westward, on the 
National, in the same state, is Lake Patz- 
cuaro. Not only is Patzcuaro alive with 
every variety of the duck family, but its 
waters furnish fine fishing. Lake Patzcuaro 
and the town of Patzcuaro are both inter- 
esting to the tourist as well as the sports- 
man, and across the lake on its far shore is 
the little Tarascan village of Tzintzuntzan, 
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where the celebrated Titian “Entombement” 
hangs in the chapel of the tumble-down 
church. Further westward, on the Mexican 
Central and in the state of Jalisco, is Lake 
Chapala, which, like the above named lakes, 
furnishes a fertile field for the duck hunter. 

But the tourist coming to Mexico need not 
go more than one or two hours’ journey 
from Mexico City to find waterfowl in plen- 
tiful quantities during the winter 
Los Reyes and San Vicente, from fifteen to 
twenty miles from the City of Mexico, on 
the Interoceanic Railway, are two favorite 
points. Both of these stations are near Lake 
Texcoco, from which both fish and fowl are 
secured by the sportsman. North over the 
National, some fourteen miles from Mexico 
City, is the station of Cuautitlan, another 
favorite place for the gunner, from Novem- 
ber to March. The Balsas River in the 


season 


western portion of the republic will furnish 
you with an unlimited supply of alligator, 


MEXICAN 





BIG GAME 


and the country tributary to it abounds in 


large game, such as deer, mountain lion, 
tiger, etc. In the southern part of Mexico, 


along the Vera Cruz al Istmo Railway and 
the Tehuantepec National, may be found all 
the variety of game peculiar to the jungles 
of the tropics. Here deer and wild hog 
hunting is the favorite sport, while the trees 
are filled with monkeys, iguanas, parrots and 
birds of beautiful plumage. Tigers are also 
found in this section of the country. 

For details other than those given here, 
concerning routes, connections from various 
parts of the country, etc., information should 
be sought from the passenger department of 
the Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & Pacific 
Railway, El Paso, Texas. 

As we have said elsewhere in this article 
there is nothing which arouses the enthu- 
siasm of the writer more than the opening 
up of new territory by a railroad. Refer- 
ence has been made to a new strip of ter- 
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ritory down Florida way which, offers that 
interesting opening to the man who gets 
there quickly, and now we have the pleasure 
of calling attention to another new section 
at the other extreme of the map. This new 
region, across which the iron horse is soon 
to push its way, with its attendant load of 
sightseeing travelers, sportsmen and novelty 
seekers, is found in the Pacific Coast exten- 
sion of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad. Every few weeks somebody writes 
to me asking for something new and dif- 
ferent in the way of an outing. They have 


seen this and that, have climbed here and 
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few times during the remaining de- 
velopment of this continent. 

Think railroad construction which is 
laying track at the rate of five miles a day, 
at a ‘cost, in some places, of $150,000 to the 
mile, which crosses one steam II5 times in 
117 miles, which uses a new $2,000,000 bridge 
to the Missouri River in South Da- 
kota, climbs to an altitude of 6,200 feet 
amorg mountains towering 10,000 feet into 
the blue; yet employs the easiest grades and 
has been built more rapidly than any other 
railroad the West has ever seen. Here will 
he opened up to settlers some of the best 


more 


of 


cross 
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there, canoed this river, visited the 
places between the two oceans, and yet they 
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famous 


want something different to entertain the 
leisure time of their next travel trip. Well, 
I think that if such a question is asked me 
again I shall promptly say that the most 
interesting trip I can think of is to go out 
to the “end of steel” on the new extension 
of the C. M. & St. P. and get a glimpse of 
what promises to be one of the last pictures 
of a great empire shaping itself into being. 


lrue, there will be no big hotels for the 
traveler to luxuriate in, there will be not 
many of the extreme refinements of the 


effete East, but there will be such thrilling 
sights of rich, warm human life hewing its 
way into new homes and setting up the 
standards of civilization, as will be offered 
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soil on the continent of North America; here 
will be re-constructed the wheat-growing 
schedules of the world, for already, on soil 
of which eminent authorities said, twenty 
years ago, “not even an onion could be 
raised,” they were last year raising fifty-five 
bushels of winter wheat to the acre. Here, 


the screech of the locomotive will awaken 
the echoes in forest depths as great as any 
known to the lumber trade of the world 


One branch of the extension furnishes a new 
outlet to the Black Hills, which has been 
rightly called “the richest 100 square miles 
on earh.” 

Now this is the road which within a year 
will open up direct communication between 
Chicago and Seattle, solving the problem of 
rapid transit to some of the best hunting lo- 
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calities still remaining in the West. The 
road that is going to get a big share of the 
sportsman travel another season—and_ this 
fact you want to remember. For, as I have 
said, the man who is early on the grounds 
is reasonably assured of the very cream of 
the hunting, and it is always worth the 
trouble of a little forethought. 

One of the specially interesting . items 
about this road is the following, which has 
come to me from a wel!-posted correspond- 
ent in the Far West and which he says I 
may unhesitatingly vouch for. It has to do 
with a lake country near Othello, in the 


to be had, and where it can be found within 
each access of a main line railroad it de- 
serves to be shared with the elect. I conld 
name a number of New York friends who 
have made longer trips than that for game 
of less interest. Printed matter of great 
interest is being issued, descriptive of this 
new extension and should be applied for by 
writing the Passenger Department of the 
C. M. & St. P., at’ Chicago. 

The best way to get there—meaning the 
upper Pacific coast—implies a direct word 
as to service, route, etc., and that word, to 
be explicit and sincere, will imply ment’on 
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State of Washington, just east of the Colum- 
bia River. Here, in a lake which is locally 
known as Moses Lake, is the habitat of un- 
numbered thousands of Canada geese, which 
visit this region annually, spending much of 
the winter here. It is also noted for the 
best of bass fishing. I am glad to tell these 
facts to the Western brethren, for probably 
no single item of the outdoor wor!d is so 
much the subject of inquiry as the Canada 
goose. This region has up to this time been 
practically without a railroad and the oppor- 
tunities for sport are therefore almost 
boundless. [ should like some of the good 
fellows of the Far West who get to this 
interesting country to tell me further about 
it and if possible send me some pictures. 
There is not much of this sort of thing still 
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of the splendid equipment at the beck of 
the traveler who uses either the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul or the Chicago & 
Northwestern roads. The Eastern traveler, un- 
less unusually well posted, will hardly believe 
the statement that the best railroad service 
in these United States is found in the 
Western part of the country. But once he 
tries some of the superb trains of the West 
he will be converted. 

Take for instance the so-called Overland 
Limited, which will attract the tourist who 
wishes to travel from Chicago to the coast 
cities of Portland and San Francisco, or 
sister growing cities in their vicinity. There 
are many tourists who say without hesita- 
tion that this train marks the final word in 
completeness of equipment and excellence of 
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service. “The most luxurious train in the 
world,” is the catch phrase, and it is well 
able to verify its claim. This may be heresy 
on the part of the man whose whole life has 
been spent in the East and whose interests 
are there; but it will be agreed to by every 
competent critic of railroading who has had 
as good opportunities for the comparison of 
the service in both East and West. Electri- 
cally lighted, with reading and writing desks, 
telegraphic news reports, library, observa- 
tion, buffet, dining and sleeping cars direct 
through either to San Francisco or Port- 
land, it is the only exclusively first-class 
train between Chicago and San Francisco. 
The very latest forms of car construction, 
superior in strength, comfort and beauty 
have been employed, and the question of 
hygiene has never been so thoroughly and 
satisfactorily solved as in these new and 
beautiful cars. 

The route is of fascinating interest all the 
way. It begins with the fertile fields of 
Illinois, thence across the wide prairies of 
Missouri to Omaha and the “Overland” 
stage trail, sacred in the historic annuals of 
the nation. This is part of the great Amer- 
ican corn belt of to-day. The highest point 
of the journey is reached, after gradual 
ascents along the water courses, at Sherman, 
Wyoming, where the altitude is 8,000. The 
second day out from Chicago, the scenery 
begins begins to be most beautiful, and from 
there to the coast a steady panorama of 
natural beauty unfolds itself for mile after 
mile. Salt Lake City is one of the cities 
cn route at which a stop of some little dura- 
tion is imperative, and then the great 
Salt Lake cut-off, which takes the trav- 
eler right across the great lake, instead 
ef around it, as formerly, saving forty miles 
of tracking and the climbing of two ranges 
of hills. This engineering achievement is 
one of the scientific wonders of the modern 
world. Then comes the journey across Ne- 
vada, where the range of mountains is 
reached and crossed at an altitude of over 
6,000 feet. 

The Truckee Valley is one of the many 
famous beauty spots traversed, and not far 
away is Lake Tahoe, which we have referred 
to in a previous number as being one of the 
most exquisite mountain lakes in the whole 
world. The Sierras are crossed at an alti- 
tude of over 7,000 feet above the sea; and 
for hundreds of miles wild mountain scenery 
the attention, till the coast low- 
lands are reached. 

The journey to Portland is even more 
scenically interesting, taking the traveler for 
hundreds of miles along the Columbia River, 


engrosses 
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through unrivalled mountain views, where 
giant ruggedness of scenery matches the 
wild turbulency of the great stream. The 
entire trip is well described in richly printed 
literature gotten out by either of the roads 
named. The Chicago & Northwestern pas- 
senger department is located in Chicago. 
The growing popularity of the resorts of 
New Jersey as winter headquarters for the 
folks of the North has been one of the 
most interesting developments of the travel 
news of the past few years. Men who have 
interests of vital importance in the big me- 
tropolis, but who wish to escape the rigors 
of its winter climate, and at the same time 
see something of their families, as well as 
the great coterie of “resorters” who travel 
about from place to place sipping the sweets 
of each, have come to realize that here in 
the near proximity of the settled East are 
two of the best resorts of the whole world. 
The fact is that few, if any, of the great 
resorts of the country furnish such complete 
excellence of buildings, equipment and serv- 
ice as are found in either of these two really 
great centers of entertainment. And when 
it is remembered that it is not mere supe- 
riority of physical equipment that these 
places enjoy, but that they are at the same 


time highly recommended by the leading 
medical authorities of the country for the 
salubrity of the climate, as well as that 


they offer a remarkable variety of enter- 
taining and wholesome pastimes for every 
member of the family, their large and con- 
stantly growing popularity is better under- 
stood. 

Lakewood is sixty miles from New York 
City, in the sandy pine forest section of 
New Jersey, some fifteen miles from the 
coast. The Gulf Stream comes nearer to 
the land here than it does at any other 
place along the coast, which accounts for 
the fact that the climate of Lakewood in 
winter is from fifteen to twenty degrees 
warmer than New York City. Incidentally, 
the pentrating winds of the coast are won- 
derfully tempered and modified by their pas- 
sage over miles of pine woods. It is the 
common experience of the traveled visitor 
to Lakewood to discover that the temper- 
ature is very much below what had been 
expected, so mellow and delightful is the 


air. As a resting place for the fatigued 
or the brain-fagged business man, it has 
few rivals in all the width of the conti- 
nent. 


There are many specially fine hotels at 
Lakewood, among the best of which should 
be named the Lakewood, the Laurel-in-the- 
Pines and the Laurel House. Each of these 
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superb houses is ‘conducted in the very 
best style, and each is accustomed to the 
patronage of the particular and the exact- 
ing. There are also smaller houses capab‘e 
of entertaining those who wish good service 
at modest prices. 

Atlantic City is well known as one of 
the foremost seaside summer resorts of the 
United States, but few would believe the 
charm of it in winter until they have been 
there. Owing to the proximity of the Gulf 
Stream the temperature is always consid- 
erably warmer than that which prevails in 
many seacoast places not far away. The 
famous board walk, never a more delight- 
ful or invigorating place for a promenade 
than in the crisp winter weather which is so 
generally the average here, is one of the 
really great sights of the continent, while 
the hotels are, in some respects, unequalled 
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in their capacity and their beauty by any 
similar resort in the world. The octagonal 
fireplace, one of the architectural features 
of the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, about 
which eight parties of guests may gather 
at one time, will delight the heart of every 
man who knows the charm of the red blaze 
on the frosty night. Other famous and ex- 
cellent hotels are the Chalfonte, the Haddon 
Hall, the Traymore and the Dennis. All 
these houses are located along one of the 
finest salt-water beaches in the world, and 
the winter surf pictures will thrill with 
delight the lover of the grand and the sub- 
lime in nature. Both Lakewood and At- 
lantic City are reached by way of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, which issues 
interesting and beautiful printed matter on 
the subject. The passenger department is lo- 
cated at 141 Liberty Street, New York City. 























IN MIDDLE TENNESSEE 


PERHAPS a few lines from this section will 
be acceptable, giving game conditions exactly 


as I see them to-day. When the legisla- 
ture meets, next January, I will write again, 
as it would be indeed a notable session of 
that body if it made no changes in the game 
law. The last change, however, was worth 
the trouble, and has so far shown good re- 
sults, though the protection this law gives 
comes almost too late, as there is scarcely 
any game left to profit by it. But if the pres- 
ent law is permitted to stand several years 
we will have plenty of fish, which is better 
than nothing. I have just gotten a half-dozen 
Chinese pheasants from Washington, and 
shall endeavor to stock my place with them. 
They were shipped in October and stood the 
trip well, and I see no reason why they 
should not do finely here. I would thank 
some one who knows to give me some use- 
ful hints on the proper care and breeding of 
pheasants. Of game in Middle Tennessee 
there is nothing but rabbit, squirrel and part- 
ridge. No deer, bear or turkey, and in a 
few more years, with the increasing tight- 
ness of non-resident laws in the various 
States, we will be unable to get deer and 
bear shooting elsewhere. So if we fail to 
protect our game at home, we will be shut 
out of this sport altogether. There have been 
no deer here for a long time; the country is 
nearly all cleared up and there is no place 
for them. My county joins the Alabama 
line, and a few years ago that State enacted 
a pretty strict game law, which would have 
saved the game ten years earlier. Unfortu- 
nately, it came too late. But even under the 
present game laws in Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, if wardens are appointed who will en- 
force the law without fear or favor, there 
will be quite a lot of game in a few years 


more. But, as I remarked before, the most 
noticeable result of the new law is now the 
growing abundance of fish. Fish increase 
faster than game, and in five years our 
streams will be well stocked. 1 would say in 
conclusion that the law is being enforced be- 
yond the expectation of anyone, and the peo- 
ple as a rule are in sympathy with such en- 
forcement. So confident are the farmers 
that the law will be carried out, that they do 
not post lands as formerly. 


Pulaski, Tenn. J. P. Rivers. 





WITH A PREMIUM RIFLE 

In the October number of Fietp ANp 
StreEAM I saw that premiums were offered 
for new subscriptions, and inasmuch as I 
had no rifle of my own to carry on a pro- 
posed trip to the North Woods, it occurred 
to me that here might be a chance to supply 
the deficiency, and so spare myself the neces- 
sity of borrowing from a neighbor. At the 
same time I would be conferring a favor 
upon such of my friends as might be induced 
to subscribe, and whose leisure time could 
not be more pleasantly or profitably employed 
than in reading the best of all sportsmen’s 
magazines. Acting upon this idea, within a 
week I had secured the required number of 
subscriptions, and I received in due course 
of time a magnificent .351-caliber self-loading 
Winchester rifle. 

My equipment for the prospective trip for 
deer was now complete, and on the appointed 
day we left all business cares and worries, 
and boarded the 7:45 a. mM. Adirondack train 
for our camp near Childwold. [Ve included 
A. W..W. Marshall, hereinafter called “Wal- 
ty,” his brother, H. E. Marshall—“Howdy”— 
and the narrator. Walty had a .303 Savage; 
Howdy, a grandfather to my rifle, a .38-55 
Winchester. After a long day we finally 
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were told that Childwold was the next stop. 
I got “buck fever” right away, but controlled 
myself in time to get my belongings together. 
We found awaiting us Alvin Gale, one of our 
guides, with a team, as we had yet to travel 
some ten miles through unbroken forest to 
our camp on the middle branch of the Grasse 
River. The drive was extremely pleasant, 
for after the long hot ride in the train, the 
perfect air and evening were superb. 

We reached camp at 8 o’clock and were 
greeted by our other guides, Frank Gale and 
Bill Pond, and Mr. Baker of Saranac Lake, 
our guest. Another party had arrived to en- 
joy the outing with us: Messrs. Schwingle 
and Moll from Niagara Falls, and_ their 
guide, Leon Gale. Schwingle had a .38-calibre 
Marlin, and Moll a rifle like my own. After 
exchanging greetings we sat down to our 
first feast in the woods. It included *such 
delicacies as venison chops (as one of the 
guides had shot a small buck the day be- 
fore), broiled partridge, fresh biscuit, boiled 
potatoes, a real apple pie and real maple 


syrup. After supper our guides regaled us 
with stories about bears and catamounts, 
bushcats and windygos, until we hardly 
dared step outside the camp without re- 


volver or rifle close at hand. At 
turned in, with assurances from our guides 
that the morrow would bring us the much- 
coveted buck with twenty points, and it 
seemed but a moment when we were all 
awakened by preparations for breakfast. We 
let the fires get well statted before venturing 
out from under our blankets. Even at that, 
dressing and washing in ice-cold water was 
pretty hard for us tenderfeet. 

The programme of the day was to make 
several drives about four miles farther in the 
wood, between two mountains. This necessi- 
tated the use of the team, as we would prob- 
ably get exercise enough without walking to 
and from the scene of actien. At 7 o'clock 
we were on our way. The sun had just 
risen over a mountain and shone with bril- 
liancy upen the frosted We had 
traveled but a short distance when one of the 
guides discovered a porcupine meandering 
through the underbrush. I had been desir- 
ous of shooting one, and was told that this 
was my chance: so | hurried after and 
found him climbing a tree. With a bullet 
from a revolver I brought him down, think- 
ing I had secured a trophy. Dragging him 
io the wagon, I was met with derision and 
an inquiry what I intended doing with the 
thing. I said I proposed having him stuffed, 
which elicited more laughter. Finally I left 
it, being promised by the guides that they 
would stop for it on our return. 
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We unhooked the team at an abandoned 
lumber camp and sallied forth for the big 
buck. After a walk of about two miles we 
were placed, some 200 yards apart, near run- 
ways at the base of a hill, while the guides 
went round to the other side to drive the 
deer to us. It seemed as if they would never 
come over the hill. The long wait got on 
our nerves somewhat, and had us pretty well 
worked up. All at once something came 
down the hill into some brush, and was out 
of sight to my left before I realized what had 
happened. In a moment IJ heard a rifle shot 
and presumed my neighbor had been more 
fortunate. At last one of the guides came to 
ime and we started to see what luck had 
come to Moll, who was next to me. We 
found him standing over a big doe which 
had tried to pass him about fifty feet dis- 
tant, offering a fine shot. Another short drive 
was made later and then we had lunch in the 
woods near a2 stream. Several drives fol- 
lowed during the afternoon, but we had lit- 
tle success. Howdy shot a fox going at full 
speed, which was pretty good shooting with 
a rifle, and the guides brought down several 
partridges. At dusk we hiked for the clear- 
ing, hooked up the team in the moonlight, 
and reached camp tired and hungry, my poor 
porcupine forgotten, as I supposed 
would be the case. 

On the following day at breakfast it was 
decided to drive a swamp and several shori 
hills west of camp. We were quickly placed 
on our stands, and this time had not so long 
to wait for developments. I had been placed 
on a small knoll on the farther side and over- 
looking the swamp, and had not been there 
long when the cannonading commenced. A 
deer had started, apparently not far from 
me, and ran the gauntlet—each man taking 
as many shots as possible at her. Moll was 
again the lucky man, and thereafter he car- 
ried a shotgun and hunted partridges, as he 
had brought down his full allotment of veni- 
He had one or two chances for good 
shots after that. We will never take him 
again, as we decided he either hypnotized the 
game, or that he besprinkled himself with 
salt before going out, virtually making of 
himself a human salt lick. On the same 
drive Walty wounded a deer, which we 
trailed for two miles and finally had to give 
up, being unable to follow the track further. 

On the morrow it rained and we tried still 
hunting without success, though we walked 
all day without a stop—not for lunch 
We were getting desperate, as we now had 
but a day and a half to get the promised 
buck. Friday morning we started and drove 
all day, stopping only for a hurried lunch, 
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and aside from a few partridges and the 
sound of a bear grunting, we saw or heard 
nothing. Friday evening, nothing as yet for 
our party, Walty, Howdy and myself. This 
was getting to be the limit. Last year on 
the same ground we easily got our full share 
of two each and saw plenty more. The leaves 
were too dry, for one thing, although condi- 
tions were bettered by Thursday’s rain, and 
no forest fires were very near us. Saturday 
morning came, and we started out fora half- 
day’s hunt, as we had to be back at camp by 
1 o'clock. The drive was made the 
mountain we hunted the first day out. Soon 
two shots rang out to my right, which meant 
that Howdy had seen something, anyway. 
No sooner had he finished, than shooting 
commenced on the left, where Walty was 
stationed. Walty had shot a nice doe and 
Howdy had “winged” another, which was 
soon dispatched. Picking up guns and deer, 
we started for the path leading out and 
quickly got’ in position for another drive. 
Unless I got a shot on this drive, I would 
have the pleasure of going home “skunked.” 

I was placed this time on a rock and could 
see a good distance about me. Possibly half 
an hour had passed when [ heard what first 
seemed to be a squirrel running through the 
leaves, and all of a sudden out popped a deer 
and stopped directly behind a large tree, 
which covered her completely. Did I have 
buck fever? Oh, no! Of all the St. Vitus 
dances that eyer happened, I had it. What 
was this animal going to do—turn around 
and go back, dodge to the right into some 
bushes, or go straight ahead and get a .351 
bullet? She stood so long behind the tree 
that I began to feel uneasy, thinking she had 
slipped away without my seeing her—for | 
was having a bad chill about that time and 
could not see very well. As I was giving up 
hope, out she walked from her hiding place, 
and with as careful aim as I could muster, 
I fired. I had hit her. I was sure; yet she 
hustled up the trail at a surprising gait, and 
out of sight. Well! wouldn’t that jar any- 
one! I did not dare leave my stand, as 
something else might pass my way, so I 
waited till a guide came to me. Then we 
trailed the deer and found that she had gone 
perhaps 300 feet—mother of all deer, I con- 
cluded, by her great size. Well, what do you 
know about that? The last half day, the last 
hour and last drive, and each get a deer! 
We walked back to camp, changed to our 
working clothes, and were ready for the 
homeward trip as the team drove up with the 
wagonload of deer. And so ends “the tale 
of winning a deer with a won rifle.” 


Greenwich, Conn. W. B. Todd. 
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NATURALISTS of the present day do not 
hold closely to the hunters’ theory that you 
can tell the age of a buck by the number of 
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points on his horns. It is “all right when 
it hits,” but there are really more exceptions 
than should be necessary to prove the rule. 
Observation of deer kept in parks has es- 
tablished the fact that an “antlered monarch” 
may carry seven or eight points one year and 
drop back to six the next. Occasionally, too, 
some hunter will secure a trophy which, by 
count of points, would indicate that its orig- 
inal wearer was well advanced in years; but 
such heads would be less rare if they inva- 
riably followed upon age, for the average life 
term of deer under favorable conditions will 
certainly exceed six or eight years. 

J. L. Odell, of Bellingham, Wash., sends 
us the photograph reproduced on this page 
of antlers showing thirty-seven well-devel- 
oped points and five more indicated. It is 
seldom indeed that these freak heads of 
many points are remarkable in other ways, 
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but these antlers are well formed and worthy 
of a place in any collection. The head is 
owned by L. M. Griffin, of Bellingham, who 
also has two magnificent mounted heads of 
mountain sheep, one measuring seventeen and 
three-fourths and the other seventeen and 
eight-tenths inches at the base of horn. Mr. 
Odell asks to be informed as to the record 
measurement of mountain sheep horns, and 
also the greatest recorded number of points 
(not mere knobs) on the antlers of Virginia 
and blacktail deer. Possibly some of our 
readers can tell him. 


MORE ABOUT SURFACE BAITS 

Ever since R. H. Davis’s most interesting 
article on bait casting appeared in Fretp AND 
StrREAM I have been reading the criticisms 
and comments of other correspondents on the 
subject, and it has occurred to me tha? my 
experience, both in Northern and Southern 
waters, might not come amiss. In the inland 
waters of Florida I have had about equal 
success with artificial surface lures and pork 
rind, the latter cut to give the familiar mo- 
tion of a frog as the line is taken in. But 
these bass are of the big-mouth variety—the 
Oswego bass of the North. I have taken 
them weighing over nine pounds, but as a 
rule they are “loggy,” and are not to be 
compared, as to their fighting qualities, with 
the fish of the same species in Northern 
waters. 

Some of your correspondents who have 
failed with surface lures have evidently neg- 
lected to give sufficient study to this method 
of fishing. In the first place, I do not be- 
lieve a surface bait is efficacious in water 
more than six feet in depth. Indeed, I have 
met with most success casting over shoals 
where there has been no more than a foot of 
water. Nine times out of ten the bass will 
strike the instant the bait hits the water, 
and then not necessarily because he is hun- 
gry. This is the beauty of casting a “plug.” 
You don’t have to wait until the psychologi- 
cal moment when the capricious appetite of 
the fish is to be taken into consideration, as 
is the case with live bait. The bass is a pug- 
nacious creature. He would rather fight 
than eat. And he hits the “plug” because 
it angers him. It is something to fight. I 
have cast repeatedly at a bass I have seen 
in shallow water, and have taken him some- 
times at the fifth or sixth cast, during which 
process his ire has evidently been worked up 
to the point of attack. 

I find, too, that the surface bait, at least 
in the North, loses its value as the season 
advances. After the middle of July I dis- 
card it almost entirely, in favor of a live 
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frog. At the same time I discard my short 
bait-casting rod in favor of a nine-footer 
with the reel below the hand. Instead of 
casting from the reel, I “strip” the line, coil- 
ing it in the bottom of the boat or on the 
seat at my side, and do my casting quite in- 
dependent of the reel, stripping the line in 
by hand, at the same time giving the red a 
jerky motion with every foot of line re- 
trieved. This has the effect of imparting to 
the bait a lifelike motion that is irresistible 
to a hungry bass. In this sort of fishing, 
however, only the finest quality of braided 

silk line must be used, to avoid kinking. 
Another thing,—quite foreign to the al- 
luring subject of bait casting: After the 
Christmas holidays I am planning to spend 
the remainder of the winter in the South- 
west, preferably on a ranch, either in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, or Texas. Can you or 
any of your readers put me in communica- 
tion with a rancher who will board a party 
of three (two being ladies), where one can 
get in touch with the real Western life? 1] 
should prefer a locality where there would 
be a little fishing on the side, just enough to 
keep a fellow from getting rusty. 
Sam S. 

Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 


Stinson. 


THE CAMP FIRE CLUB 

[His notable association of big game hunt 
ers held its first dinner of the season at the 
rooms of the Arkwright Club, New York 
City, on the evening of November 7th, with 
Dr. C. C. Curtis and Dan Beard as toast- 
masters. One of the guests of the evening 
was James H. Kidder, who entertained the 
members by relating his experience with Ka- 
diak bears. The second and third dinners 
are slated for December 5th and January oth, 
respectively. February 2d will be “Ladies’ 
Night,” at the main banquet hall of the Hotel 
Astor. The president’s dinner, an annual 
event at which officers for the ensuing year 
are elected, will be held in March upon a 
date not yet decided upon. 


TEN DOLLARS REWARD 

A poticy we may commend to other similar 
organizations has been recently adopted by 
the Fish and Game Protective Association 
of Clark County, Ohio, which is posting all 
through tlre countryside large placards offer- 
ing $10 reward for the arrest and conviction 
of anyone found violating the fish or game 
laws of the state. The movement ought to 
result in a better condition as regards the 
observance of the laws mentioned, and other 
associations would not go far wrong in fol- 
lowing this example, 
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TWO MAINE GUIDES 

Up at Wilson’s Mills, Maine, in the wild 
Magalloway River country bordering on the 
western side of the Rangeley Lakes, there are 
living two old guides, the veterans of their 
profession, waiting for the spring to come, 
for the melting of the high drifts of snow 
and the outgoing of the ice that has held the 
streams and lakes in wintry bondage since 
November. “When the fust snow flies,” 
the elder, old Nahum Bennett (or “Nay,” as 
he is familiarly known), “there’s just one 
thing to do—thet is ter hibernate like the 
b’'ars and jest nacher’ly hive up with enough 
fodder ter keep ye and suthin’ ter drink and 
suthin’ ter smoke. Might jest as well make 
up yer mind to it an’ done with it; fer het’s 
what ye’ve got ter-do in this blamed country, 
where it’s winter nine months every year.” 


This philosopher of the backwoods knows 


says 


whereof he speaks, for he has spent several 
winters in the north country—eighty-seven, to 
he exact—and what he doesn’t know about a 
Maine or New Hampshire climate isn’t worth 
telling. 

“When the Canady flutterin’ 
about yer camp,” he says, “then ye might as 
well settle down to’t thet it’s goin’ to be a 
mighty cold winter. There's many signs, bu 
thet’s just as good as any on ‘em; an’ a 
hungry jay’s jest as good a sign of a cold 
winter as an early sap-run is that a_ hot 
old summer’s on the way.” 
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“Nay” was born in 1820 at Wilson's Mills, 
Maine, on the Magalloway River just above 
Errol Dam on Lake Umbagog, the most west- 
erly of the Rangeley chain. Eighty-seven 
years he has hunted and fished and trapped 
and kept his long winter vigil. And he 
watched grow up about him a great family 
of nephews and nieces and sons and daugh- 
ters and grandchildren, all of whom have in- 
herited his love for the open, his ability with 
rod and gun, and his splendid knowledge of 
woodcraft. The first white child born in 
this country, which was then populated by 
the peaceable tribe of Abenaki Indians, he 
was also its first guide. Trails that he once 
blazed through impenetrable forests are now 
dusty wagon roads furrowed with the heavy 
ruts made by wheels of motor cars. Where 
a birch bark wigwam was once the only sign 
of human habitation, there are now preten- 
tious hotels and sportsmen’s camps hugging 
the shores of Umbagog and Parmachenee 
and Molechunkamunk and Cupsuptic. 

The fame of Metallak, “the Lone Indian 
of the Magalloway,” has long been sung in 
song and story, and the Indian legends of 
this solitary Indian chief, who is buried in 
Stewartstown at Rock,” perhaps 
twenty miles away as the crow flies, are 
known from sea to sea. “Nay” was one of 
his few friends; one of the few to whom 
Metallak consented to hold conversation 
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other than inarticulate grunts. “I knowed 
that Injun fer more’n forty year, off ’n’ on,” 
says “Nay,” shifting his chew of tobacco in 


his mouth and aiming at the broad hearth 
of the open Franklin stove. “He wuz a 
queer one, and bright ’s a button, too. Had 


’em all licked to death when it come to 
huntin’; and in them days all ye had to do 
was to drop in yer fish hook an’ out comes a 
spankin’ trout. But Metallak used to. spear 
em, cute’s could be. He was a damned slick 
Injun, I tell ye. And I’m glad that Emerson 
chap down to Colebrook is goin’ to have a 
monument made to put on his grave up to 
B’ar Rock.” ’ 

“Nay” is an artist in profanity. He can 
think of more “cuss words” to the minute 
than the quickest stenographer could tran- 
scribe, and he knows their values to a nicety 
seldom encountered outside a dictionary .of 
synonyms. And, somehow, after talking 
with him a little while, one doesn’t seem to 
notice them particularly. They fit into his 
conversation likes mosaics into a carefully 
planned design, and the absence of any one 
of them would spoil the picture. Hardly a 
man who has roamed the forests in the 
Rangeley and Magalloway country with rod 
and gun, but remembers the rugged old 
guide who has grown up with the tall trees, 
and who is now almost as supple and as 
slender as one of the saplings he breaks for 
fish poles. Members of the exclusive 
Parmachenee Club are numbered among his 
friends, and Charles Lanier, Samuel D. 
Wells and other New York financiers grasp 
his knotted old hand with a cordiality that 
is nothing if not real, when they have left 
far behind brick walls and safe deposit 
vaults, and are breathing deep draughts of 
resinous air in the Maine woods. “Nay” 
knows them all, and woe be to the one upon 
whom he can fasten a joke. He will tell 
fearful and wonderful tales about “how 
John Capen swallered the trout,” and “how 
a damned bull moose kep’ John Danforth up 
a tree a day ’n’ a night.” And how Fletcher 
Gamsby, the old trapper, now many vears 
_dead, used to swipe skins from the Indians, 
than whom he was just a bit more clever, 
is one of his favorite yarns. There is some- 
thing of youth eternal about “Nay.” His 
eyes are undimmed with age, his carriage is 
as erect as that of one of his young nephews, 
and he swears that if young “Pink Eye” 
Bennett were in Wilson’s Mills, instead of 
the Sierras, he could “throw him ’s neat’s a 
pin.” He isn’t strong on reading, yet he 
keeps remarkably abreast of the times, and 
if a political discussion could be arranged 
between him and the immortal Mr, Dooley, 
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it is a question which would come off victor. 

Out in the corner by the shed stands a 
group of last year’s fish poles, upon the 
wall hangs his trusty rifle, and his hatchet 
and other camping implements are never 
very far away. “Nay” can chop down a 
dozen young firs, trim off the boughs and 
knock a camp together “quicker than scat,” 
as he says, and when it comes to camp cook- 
ery—well, if any of you have never tasted 
his trout chowder, why let it be known that 
it is worth the 350-mile jaunt into the Maine 
woods just to sample that epicurean delight. 
Tie is already making preparations, looking 
over his trout flies and tying Parmachenee 
Belles, “agin the time when th’ ice goes out 
and them durned land-locked salmon begin 
to bite.” And his city friends will find him 
at his little home up on the Magalloway, just 
as “smart an’ chipper as I wuz forty year 
ago,” he will say. 

A younger guide, but one hardly less well 
known than “Nay,” is his friend, Walter 
Buckman, who also makes his home at Wil- 
scon’s Mills. “Buck” has a distinction in his 
country that gives him a certain amount of 
honor. He was born in the city—“‘one 0’ 
them city fellers ye hear tell about.” as 
“Nay” says, winking slyly and squirting a 
bath of tobacco juice upon his niece's fa- 
vorite geranium’s roots, on the theory of 
most gardeners that tobacco is good for 
plants and keeps away the lice. “Buck” was 
born in Woburn, one of Boston’s suburbs, 
he won't say just how many years ago; but 
while he has amassed quite a_ fortune 
through his purchase of forest lands and 
the sale of lumber therefrom, he still prefers 
living in Wilson’s Mills, with an occasional 
trip to Boston and his old home as his most 
exciting diversions. He is content to live 
upon his income, which he ekes out a little 
occasionally by guiding some of his city 
friends, and the fame that has become his 
through having his portrait painted by “one 
of them artist fellers—a friend o’ Orton 
3rown’s from New York,” and later repro- 
duced in Outing. 

Chance sent him into the northern woods 
when still a boy. His grandfather, who was 
quite a wealthy man, “swapped blind,” as 
“Buck” says, a Massachusetts farm for some 
land in the New Hampshire and Maine for- 
ests. Reverses came to his family and he 
went into the woods to spend a year with 
kis grandfather, who had gone up there to 
try to recover some of his losses. After a 
year in the woods had elapsed, he returned 
to Woburn and entered 
the call of the wild was too strong and he 
could not resist it, so he said good-bye for- 


school again; but 
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ever to the books and the restrictions of 
city life, and since then has been a disciple 
of the open. Besides his lumber business he 
has guided for years the city sportsmen who 
travel hundreds of miles to this out-of-the- 
way place to fish and hunt. Many a deer 
has been shipped to the city by some sports- 
man who has exchanged for it a crisp bill 
and no questions asked, for Walter Buck- 
man is a sure shot and many sportsmen 
with expensive accoutrements, alas! couldn’t 
“hit a barn door nor an elephant neither if 
they was ’s clost to him ez you be ter me,” 
according to “Buck.” 

One of Buckman’s principal diversions is 
“swappin’ hosses.” Indeed, it is one of the 
few legitimate sports in the north country 
which the farmers think worthy of their in- 
dulgence. “Hosses is hosses,” says Buck- 
man, “but some hosses is better hosses than 
others; and I cal’late the other feller’ll hev 
the wust ones when I’m around, ef I kin 
arrange it in a squar deal.” 

Buckman once had a tame bear cub which 
grew up with his family in all the intimacy 
of a kitten. Like the deacon’s turnip, “It 
grew an’ it grew,” until it was a very re- 
spectable bear with a tooth that craved 
maple sugar. One day Buckman, driving 
home, was aroused by shrill screams and 
arrived on the run to find his wife clasped 
in the bear’s furry embrace, nearly fright- 
ened to death, and more frightened than 
hurt, strange to say. That settled the bear, 
for as Buckman said, “I reckon that critter 
loved my wife in a b’ar way; but a b’ar is 
a b’ar—damned ugly thing!” So Bruin went 
to his death, unmourned. 

New York City. Amy Lyman Phillips. 





DOES SUCCESS CONDEMN? 

Relative to the article headed “A Showing 
from Missouri,” on page 721 of the December 
issue, we certainly have the black bass fish- 
ing of the country here, and we have the fish- 
ermen (?) who can and will bring back 177 
bass—more than 400 pounds. Think of it! 
Fishermen, yes; but sportsmen, not yet. 
What we have not got here is a fish law that 
will put a stop to that sort of thing. 

St. Louis, Mo. Conrad Lura, Jr. 

[The article our correspondent refers to 
tells of the success of a party of three whe 
fished seven days, returning to the water all 
bass weighing less than two pounds. Here 
we have twenty-one working days for a 
single rod. Allowing for fish eaten in camp, 
we can figure an average daily catch of ten 
fish each day to each rod. In New York, one 
of the few States that have restricted the 
angler to a certain number of bass each day, 


the limit is twenty-four. Will Mr. Lura 
kindiy outline what he would consider sane 
and conservative legislation to govern anglers 
who happen to take their “week off” when 
the bass are striking ?] 


NEW BOOKS 

(The books noticed in this department 
will be supplied by “Field and Stream” upon 
receipt of publisher's advertised price.) 

PreerLess ALaAsKA. By Charles Hallock, 
M. A. Broadway Publishing Co. New 
York. Some twenty-three years ago, when 
practically the entire country questioned the 
policy of the “Seward Purchase,” Charles 
Hallock published “Our New Alaska,” “to 
point out the visible resources of that far 
off territory, and to assist their laggard de- 
velopment.” The book was a most com- 
prehensive and accurate presentation of 
facts hitherto unknown to the general pub- 
lic. More than this, it was a prophecy, a fore- 
cast of coming discoveries, a promise to the 
world that the greatness and wealth of our 
newly acquired domain should speedily re- 
ceive recognition; and every prediction of 
the author has been or is being verified. 
The earlier work was a revelation in its 
writer’s thorough acquaintance with his sub- 
ject, but not to a greater extent than is the 
present volume; but Mr. Hallock’s thor- 
oughgoing literary methods are well known. 
It has always seemed that authorship is 
forced upon him as an outlet for the wealth 
of information gained through exploration, 
investigation and experience. His “Peerless 
Alaska” is all of Alaska as it is to-day, the 
Alaska of the tourist and miner, the settler 
who is secking a promising field for the in- 
vestment of capital, muscle and energy, or 
the sportsman in quest of virgin game fields 
and angling waters. The chapters on 
Alaskan aboriginal life, the fur trade, and 
the fish and game will be found of surpass- 
ing interest by our sportsmen readers. 
Price, $1.25. 

ALasKA, THE Great Country. By Ella 
Higginson. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. A work of fascinating, intimate de- 
scription, which will be found of great value 
to the intending traveler. While not a his- 
tory or a guide book, it might serve either 
purpose better than a more formal work, 
for it points out to the tourist how Alaska’s 
chief points of interest are best reached, 
deals largely with their past in history and 
tradition, and at the same time gives most 
minute and vivid descriptions of the coun- 
trv and the life of its people, natives and 
white. The author’s fascinating style is well 
known through her former books dealing 
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with the North and West, and it is not too 
much to say that the present book is her 


best, in value as well as interest. Price, 
$2.25, postage additional. 

Tue GENTLEMAN. By Alfred Ollivant. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Novels are rare indeed nowadays that the 
reader cannot force himself to lay aside half 
finished, but this chances to be one of that 
sort. Stevenson never wrote a sea story of 
more stirring and sustained interest, nor did 
Dumas in his best days depict more thrilling 
hand to hand encounters with cold steel 
than those participated in by the Parson, 
Piper—the legless foretopman—and the lit- 
tle midshipman, in defending their strong- 
hold on shore. Mr. Ollivant draws a won- 
derful picture of the Gentleman, “Fighting 
Fitz,” an Irish peer, and swordsman, 
debonair and generous always, who fights a 
losing fight and dies like the gentleman ke 
is. Price, $1.50. 

First Ain to Docs. By W. 
Stables, R. N., M. D. Charles 
Sons, New York. A 
information for dog owners and _ breeders, 
which teaches them how to proceed in ken- 
nel emergencies when professional aid is not 
available. The work is all the more de- 
sirable inasmuch as it is written in language 
understandable by the layman, with an ab- 
sence of Latin terms and technical phrases. 
The common names of remedies prescribed 
are always given, and the directions for 
treatment are in every case in the fewest and 
simplest words possible. Price, $.60. 

Tue Tent Dwe tiers. By Albert Bigelow 
Paine. Outing Publishing Co., New York. 
A story of camp life, the shadowy forest 
and the merry, dancing waters, musical with 
the splash of the paddle, the click of the 
reel and the crackle of and 
written in a whimsiczl, humorous vein that 
insures continuous Celight to the reader. A 
good book for winter reading, for it will 
bring about you the idyllic charm of sum- 
and dreams of those to come. 


poet 


Gordon- 
Scribner’s 


fires, 


wood 


mers past 
Price, $1.50. 
Camps AND CRUISES OF AN ORNITHOLOGIST. 
By Frank M. Chapman, Curator of Birds in 
the American Museum of Natural History. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. Dur 
ing the past seven years Mr. Chapman has 
annually devoted months to collecting speci- 
mens and making field studies and photo- 
graphs of birds, visiting remote localities in 
order to observe the various species in their 
respective habitats and to secure, with the 
aid of skilled artists, paintings of the char- 
acteristic surroundings of mountain, plain. 
forest, shore, marsh and desert. In this 
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book is compiled the results of his 


work 
and studies—a few of the chapters having 


previously 
the 


appeared in 
number 


though 
before 


magazines, 
have 


greater not been 
published. It is a large 8vo volume of 432 
pages with hundreds of illustrations from 


photographs, many of them full-page. In- 
valuable to naturalists and all who are in- 
terested in the study of bird life. Price, 
$3.00, postage added. 


JACKING FOR FISH 


SPEARING fish at night is now illegal in 
Canada, as well as in many of the States; 


but several while on a trip to 
the upper Ottawa, a couple of the natives | 
had become acquainted with sent me an in- 
vitation to join them on a jacking expedi- 
tion. Just what they meant by jacking I did 
not know, but I knew it was some kind of 
sport or they would not have asked me to 
join them; so in the afternoon I went over 
to their log camp, which was situated on a 
beautiful point well wooded with lordly pines. 
The view of the rapids just below the house 
was grand in the extreme, and _ stretching 
away in front of the house was a beautiful 
expanse of water dotted here and there with 
snug little islands. Islands and mainland 
were wooded down to the water’s edge, leav- 
ing the shore shrouded in that mysterious 
gloom only to be found on the inland waters 
of the North. 

As I approached I was greeted with a 
hearty “Bon jour’; and in answer to my 


years 


ago, 


questions I was led down to the beach 
where their bateau, a flat-bottomed boat 
pointed at both ends, was drawn up. There 


was a large iron basket set up in the bow 
with a large pile of pine knots at the foot 
of it. This, they explained, was the jack 
and after dark they would light the fire of 


pine knots in it, enabling them to see the 
fish in the water below. One of them would 
then stand in the bow to spear, while the 


other propelled the boat from the stern. 

Before starting out we enjoyed a hearty 
supper, such as only a French Canadian can 
cook. They had as dessert crullers, or, as 
they call them, fried cakes as large around 
as your wrist and seven or eight inches long, 
the most delicious ones I had ever tasted. 

[ was placed in the center of the 
Bateese took the position in the bow, whil 
Jacques took the stern, and soon we were 
slipping along the wooded shores toward the 
fishing grounds. The dark shadows of the 
pines seemed to absorb the sight and the 
limit of vision was lost in mystery, while the 
call of the loon occasionally came quivering 
over the water. Suddenly Bateese lighted 


boat, 
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the basket of pine knots, and outside of the 
little circle of light utter blackness reigned 
supreme. | had never known what darkness 
was before. It seemed to be a tangible thing, 
and we, in our little circle of light, seemed 
about to be blotted out of existence. 

“There goes a pickerel,” cried Bateese, and 
my somber dream was ended. I looked at 
the water and an entirely new world met my 
view. The light penetrated down to the bot- 
tom, and the weeds, sticks and fishes showed 
like a picture caught from the realms of 
fairyland. 

A short lunge with the spear, and a fine 
pickerel was lifted into the boat. Then the 
sport became exciting; fish darted here and 
there, and every little while what seemed to 
be a stick began to move and a large pickerel 
would glide away into the darkness. Soon 
there was a wriggling pile of pickerel, suck- 
ers and eels in the bottom of the boat, while 
the sputtering pine knots blazed overhead 
and the hot coals struck the water with a 
musical, crackling sound. 

As we turned about, from the darkness the 
great boughs of a stately pine sprang into 
view, startling us with the suddenness of its 
appearance, remindful that the great forest 
still waited like giants ready to crush us. It 
was a most awe-inspiring scene, and one that 
often haunts my fancy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. E. C. Woodcock. 

ABOUT POSTED FARMS 

AT THE request of a Kansas subscriber we 
reprint from the Neosho Falls Post the fol- 
lowing comments upon a question of pres- 
ent interest to nearly all States. The writer 
seys he is not a sportsman, as proof that he 
is not biased in his views by self-interest. He 
probably errs in blaming the pot hunter alone 
for the extermination of game, nor can we 
agree with him that the farmer should feel 
bound to permit hunting by those who prac- 
tice more sportsmanlike methods. It is rather 
difficult to determine where the line should 
be drawn, admitting some and excluding 
others. Moreover, a “No-Shooting-Allowed” 
sign at the corner of a farm is not an infal- 
lible indication that the fields and covers 
shelter more game than is absolutely required 
for stocking: If there is a surplus, it will 
eventually cross the boundary fence into un- 
protected territory. But at the present day 
and time there is not always a surplus. 
There are more than two sides to this ques- 
tion of Farmer versus Sportsman, and that 
of our Kansas theorist is upheld, we regret 
to say, by a great many people who have 
failed to impartially consider the subject in 
all its bearings. There is always a tempta- 
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tion to discover what lies behind a closed 
door; but where game is scarce it should 
receive protection, and the farmer who un- 
dertakes the job is a public benefactor. When 
birds become plentiful the sportsman will cer- 
tainly get his share of them, and the “respon- 
sible” party who pays for a hunters’ license 
can afford to wait until his investment has 
had time to bear fruit. The last paragraph 
of the article here reprinted we can com- 
mend to our thoughtful readers: 

“Undoubtedly the owner or renter of land 
has a legal right to prohibit hunting or fish- 
ing on his premises. Undoubtedly he has 
been annoyed by inexperienced and irrespon- 
sible hunters, and the law gives him the right 
to refuse such the right of his premises; but 
from the other point of view, has a farmer 
the moral right to refuse responsible sports- 
men the privilege of hunting and fishing at 
lawful seasons for the game and fish that are 
being protected by the sportsmen’s money? 
It is the hunter’s license money which 
sends trains over the state, stocking streams 
with fish and fields with game. The hunter’s 
license money is used to enforce the game 
laws, thus protecting the farmer from the 
unlawful hunter or fisherman. 

“There is no one who values the preserva- 
tion of the game and fish of the state more 
highly than the real sportsman, and it is he 
who has brought about existing conditions, 
under which the farmer can protect himself 
by law from the market hunter, the man who 
hunts out of season, or in unlawful ways. lt 
seems but just that the farmer should use 
discrimination in refusing the run of his 
land instead of denying to the responsible 
sportsman the benefits he has been chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about. 

“It is not the sportsman who goes afield 
with a dog and takes only the limit pre- 
scribed by law in a day who exterminates 
the game. It is the pot hunter who discovers 
a bunch of quail sitting in a hedge and shoots 
the whole bunch at one shot. Happily the 
wise law, which the sportsmen have been in- 
strumental in passing, destroying the market, 
or rather making it a penalty to sell or re- 
ceive game birds at any time of the year, has 
about driven the market hunter out of busi- 
ness. It has no doubt been this class of 
shooter which has compelled many farmers 
to post their farms. A true sportsman does 
not go onto a farm and clean out every 
chicken or quail, leaving none for reproduc- 
tion the following season. He is as desirous 
as the farmer for plentiful game. 

“If the farmers and sportsmen would co- 
operate and endeavor to have laws enacted 
which would put a bounty on hawks, crows 
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and other vermin which destroy not only the 
game but the farmer’s barnyard chickens, it 
would result in a closer relationship between 
farmer and hunter.” 
A FILIPINO SNIPE 

I wisH to ask regarding a species of jack 
snipe (or whatever they may be) which I re- 
cently secured near this place. The jacks 
commenced coming in early in September, 
and among eight birds killed the first morn- 
ing 1 was out, two were decidedly different 
from the others. Instead of the plain gray- 
ish markings on the wings, these two had 
beautiful brown spots on the upper or outer 
half of the long wing feathers, while the 
other half of these feathers was a 
plain, delicately patterned gray. The long 
feathers on the first joint of the wing were 
barred near the ends with light brown, and 
the bird was similarly marked on the back 
and tail. All the small feathers at the base 
of the tail and near the body on the wing 
were beautifully patterned in delicate gray 
and dark markings. The whole reminded 
one of the feathers on a ruffed grouse near 
the tail. There was absolutely no difference 
in the habits, flight and appearance of the 
bird in the air, from an ordinary jack. In 
fact, one killed out of a wisp of six 
which passed in front of me—two birds fell, 
one being an ordinary jack and one the bird 


same 


Was 


marked as above. The other, bagged that 
same morning, was jumped in the open on 
the rice fields, just as were the other jacks. 


Can you, from this highly untechnical de- 
scription, tell me what this bird is? I have 
killed none since, and I have a pair of the 
The rest of the bird’s 
plumage I cannot describe; although I do 
remember that there was a_ well-marked 
light band running from the forehead over 
the middle of the head and shading out on 
the neck, and two smaller bands along the 
side of the head. I have killed hundreds of 
jacks over here, but never before any like 
these two. J. N. Munro, Major P. S. 
Camp Wilhelm, P. I 


wings preserved. 


It WILL be a source of gratification to the 
many trap-shooting friends of Mr. H. J 
Donnelly of Guthrie, Oklahoma, to learn 
that he is now and has been since the 
fifteenth of December a full-fledged employee 
of the sporting powder division of the Du 
Pont Company. While Mr. Donnelly is a 
citizen of Oklahoma, he was originally from 
Kansas, the home state of Billy Heer of 
Concordia and Ed. O’Brien, of Florence, 
with both of whom Mr. Donnelly has shot 
many a time they still in the 


when were 
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amateur ranks, and whom he is still proud 
to claim as among his best friends. He has 
been an Oklahoman long enough to be well 
acquainted in that state, having moved there 
in 1890. That he is not a stranger to trap- 
shooting is shown by the fact that he has 
been prominent in the amateur circles of 
Oklahoma and the adjoining states for 
about ten years. Mr. Donnelly spent a few 











DONNELLY 


H. J. 


days recently at the home office of the Du 
Pont Company in Wilmington, Delaware, 
but left for St. Louis en route for Texas 
and his home state, where he will take up 
the work of looking after the Du Pont in- 
terests so far as sporting powders are con- 
cerned, that has been so ably carried on by 
the late Mr. Hood Waters. While Mr. 
Donnelly is not at present very well 
acquainted in Texas, he can hardly be said 
to be without friends there as, among 
cthers, he has a brother, Mr. E. S. Don- 
nelly, who is a resident of Dallas, Texas. 
The Du Pont Company feels that in secur- 
ing the services of Mr. Donnelly it has, to 
use a popular phrase, been “mighty lucky.” 

A PRESS report announces that a profes- 
sional trapper at Strathcona, B. C., has 
brought in a black fox pelt, worth more than 
$1,0c0. On an average only five black skins 
are brought down from the Northlands each 
year, although thousands of men make a liv- 
ing at trapping the furry creatures and more 
than 1,000,000 foxes are captured in Canada 
alone each season. It would be interesting 
to learn from some of our Canadian readers 
if the percentage of black foxes is actually so 
small as reported 




















AGAIN a new year is at hand, and perhaps 
to many of us its coming is all too soon, 
for much of the work we 
had proposed to do is still 
unfinisged. It is ever eas- 
ier to plan than to per- 
form; but if we have striven earnestly, the 
falling short of our purpose is of less mo- 
ment. The coming year brings us time and 
opportunity to strive anew, building better 
than before because of the lessons of experi- 
ence. A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to every reader of FIELD AND STREAM. 
May good hunting and fishing be theirs by 
day, and their camp-fires burn cheerily when 
eventide calls them from forest, field and 
stream. And may they never grow weary of 
furthering the better interests of true sports- 
manship. 


SEASONABLE 
GREETINGS 


* * # 

Is THE snowfall lighter than thirty or forty 
years ago? The average person will answer 
this query offhand in the 
affirmative; so it matters 
very little if a few profes- 
sional weather observers 
should happen to claim the contrary and try 
to back their views with statistics. The first 
snow comes weeks later in the year than 
when we were boys, and it is longer be- 
tween snows—isn’t that true? And is the 
white carpet ever so deep? Why, I will 
leave it to any of you if the drifts in those 
days weren't higher than the window sill, 
and over the fences in many places? The 
grouse and quail would let the snow cover 
them in, and never try to break a way out 
until the storm was over; and the rabbits— 
why, we used to kill lots of them with clubs 
while they were waiting in their white bur- 
rows for the surface of the new snow to 
harden so traveling would be a bit easier. 
Come to think about it, there used to be lots 
of fun in hunting on the snow. Very few 
of us will ever see such sport again, be- 


SNOW AND 
GAME LAs 


cause the weather clerk and the state legis- 


latures are in a conspiracy against us. The 
season ends earlier and the snow 
comes later, and we couldn't help ourselves 
if we tried. But how we used to slaughter 
the game on the first -and on those 
which came later! These newfangled ideas 
about protection and conservation and pro- 
pagation had never been thought of then, 
and wherever we caught a glimpse of fur 
or feather we would “cut loose” at it with a 
charge of shot—or hit it with a club. There 
were lots of us in the woeds, all anxious 
to make a reputation or sustain one already 
secured, and where the spirit of rivalry is 
strong there are certain to be things accom- 
plished. Such conditions were bad for the 
game. We couldn't see that side of the 
question then; but in the light of later de- 
velopments, speculating upon matters as 
they were and are and might have been, we 
can see that our bread might have been but- 
tered a little thinner to our present ad- 
vantage. It was great sport, and we really 
knew no better than to accept it and be glad 
Even the toil of carrying our game was 
lightened by the snow, for if the dead (very 
dead) weight became burdensome, a string 
or a grapevine would solve the problem for 
any boy or man who had _ studied the 
philosophy of sleds and sledding. But, for 
that matter, we can always find an easy way 
{9 do the things that shouldn't be done. 
+ * * 


open 


snow 


Wu we are thinking about those old 
days—did the best of our enjoyment de- 
pend upon a_ wholesale 
slaughter of game? We 
liked the shooting, the 
display of superior skill 
as a hunter and marksman, and the taking 
heme at night of superabundant proof of 
such superiority. We can concede all this, 
for it is not to our discredit. The pulse- 
quickening thrill at sight of game, the joy 


THE WOODS 
IN WINTER 
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over a successful shot, and the exuberant 
greeting when we bring game into camp— 
all these are factors of delight in our present 
day autumnal hunts, though we know that 
we do not go in the woods for the sake of 
slaughter. but in reality make the game an 
excuse for camping under the trees, 
our old clothes, eating flapjacks and bacon, 
and doing lots of other things just as essen- 
tial to our perfect happiness. Ask the angler 
if all of fishing is to catch fish, and he wil 
talk by the hour of placid lakes and rippling 
streams, sand beaches and_ rock 
drooping willows, beds of lilies and waving 
rushes, and grassy banks soft and far 
more beautiful than the costliest carpet. They 
are enthusiasts, these sportsmen, loving Na 
ture and all of Nature, and their taking of 
life is in obedience to Nature’s primal law 
And so it was with us in the days ewhen 
falling flakes whitened our hunting grounds 
The snow itself was a delight. We revelled 
in its spotless purity like a troop of laughing 
children, feasting our eyes upon the broad 
vistas of unbroken white, seeking points of 
ingress to the marble bulwarks of snow- 
laden thickets, finding strange beauties and 
wonders in woods and fields as familiar to 
us as our own backyards. The streams 
opened icy thoroughfares to nooks and coves 
unattainable in the warmer months, and for 
the time we were explorers, instead of mere 
hunters. It is absolutely amazing, the dif- 
ference that a few inches of snow can make 
in woodland scenery, hiding its unattractive 
features, accentuating its beauties. The 
changes are as indescribable as charming. It 
is an incontestable fact that very few of us 
have ever seen our favorite hunting, fishing 
and camping grounds at their best and 
loveliest. It is not fear of cold weather that 
has prevented us, nor the feeling that a trip 
to the woods is not worth while unless there 
are fish to catch and game to kill. It is only 
that we have habituated ourselves to seck 
an excuse for yielding to the allurement of 
the wilds. We have worn the _ leading- 
strings of custom until courage to free our- 
selves is lacking—or rather the knowledge 
that we are bound. Contradictory though it 
may sound, you will never know a country 
intimately, its closest hidden corners and its 
timid and wary denizens, until have 
beheld it snuggled beneath the mantle of 
winter. The leaves have fallen and each 
bush and twig shows bare against a back- 
ground of white. The boulders, stumps and 
fallen trees are mounds and ridges of snow. 
Whiteness, dazzling whiteness 
and wherever touches cloven hoof or hairy 
paw, or even a ground sparrow rests upon 


wearing 


1 
shoals, 


as 


you 


everywhere, 
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the snowy surface in flitting from bush to 
bush, a plain imprint is left for the inquiring 
eye to read. No valley so tiny that it will 
fail to yield discoveries of interest; each 
hillside has its story to tell, and the ponds 
and lakes are encircled with frames bearing 
wondrous inscriptions for those whose eyes 
trained to read them. Winter in the 
v.oods—what do you know of it? Is your 
acquaintance with outdoor life complete unt.1 
you have knowledge of the white woods as 
well as the green? 


are 


* * ok 


Because of the laudable desire to print ali 


the news the very minute it is available, 

press reports cannot al- 
AN UNDE- ways be implicitly relied 
STRABLE IM- upon. It isn’t a bit diffi- 
PROVEMENT cult for mere rumors to 


get into type disguised as 
truth, and consequently we may not vouch 


for the statement that noiseless firearms will 
shortly be within reach of the leanest 
purses. We rather hope that the statement 


But it is a fact that a New 
Jersey corporation, heavily capitalized, has 
been formed te manufacture Hiram Maxim's 
silencing attachment for firearms, and _ it 
may easily be true that the company pro- 
the device to all purchasers 
for five dollars apiece. Unquestionably it 
prove a _ phenomenal — seller—the 
criminal population of our great cities stand 
to take the entire factory output. 
Possibly the company will not adapt the de- 
vice to pocket or belt firearms, but if such 
adaptation is possible our safe-blowers and 
all-around “crooks” are gentlemen of in- 
genuity and resource, notably so. The 
noiseless firearm is doubtless desirable from 
a military viewpoint, and it would also ap- 
peal to the devotee of target and trapshoot- 


15 misleading. 


poses offering 
would 


ready 


ing, but we may suggest that its general 
introduction would hardly advance the in- 
terests of field sports. Poachers and pot 
hunters would find a use for the noiseless 


gun. Its invention forty years ago would 
have enabled the skin hunter to hide himself 
to the leeward of a buffalo herd and pick 
off its members at his leisure; to-day it can 
easily mean the depletion of game preserves, 
the utter helplessness of wardens, and in- 
creased danger for the hunters themselves, 
who under present conditions can at least 
“take a tree’ at the sound of rapid and 
probably reckless firing in their vicinity. 
Sportsmen have no crying need of silencing 
attachments for their firearms, and in case 
such a device is perfected for application to 
sporting guns and rifles, it should by all 
means be legislated out of the field. 











A Talk With Our Readers 


HIS idea of a monthly heart to heart 
rT talk from the Editor to the people 
he is striving to please, suits us better 
the longer we think of it and try it. Asa 
matter of course, there is no reason why 
space should be wasted in commenting upon 
the good things in the current number, for 
the reader is pretty certain to find all of 
them in due time; still it is difficult to keep 
one’s self from expressing satisfaction over 
work well done. We know, for instance, 
that all our readers will be pleased with 
Zane Grey’s lion story, which commences in 
this issue. There was never a true story of 
more thrilling or perilous adventure, or one 
better told. Many a poor yarn has been 
redeemed by the manner of its telling, but 
here we have a combination of marvelous 
incident and no less remarkable narrative 
style calculated to arouse enthusiasm in the 
least impressible. Again, we present this 
month the initial installment of Warren H. 
Miller’s “Talks on Taxidermy,” a series of 
papers that is certain to be received with 
favor. Technical subjects are commonly 
treated in a dry-as-dust way that discour- 
ages the reader before he has waded half 
way through the first paragraph, but the 
author of “Camp-fires of an Epicure” some- 
how manages to get to the juicy and pal- 
atable kernel without stirring up the dust. 
Dwight W.. Huntington’s “Shall We Dine 
on Game?” will repay a careful reading; 
some of our readers will agree with the 
writer in his views, while others will not. 
Ve would like expressions of opinion frcm 
all. 

Next month we propose commencing a 
scrial written for us by William L. Colville 
(“Dick Swiveller”) and based upon his 
recollections of old-time American sports- 
men and trapshooters. Mr. Swiveller can 
claim an intimate connection with the de- 
velopment of the arms and ammunition 
trade in this country, he was employed for 
many years as traveling representative of 
the larger concerns, and his love for field 
sports and shooting quite naturally brought 
about the forming of friendships with 
sportsmen throughout the Union—from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The personal recollec- 
tions of such a man must needs be replete 


a bit enthusiastic 
reading the 


with interest. We 
upon this point even 
series in the manuscript. 

Is it necessary to say that the February 
number will also offer the usual variety of 
shorter stories and articles by the _ best- 
known sportsmen writers? It is hardly 
worth while listing them, but you need not 
curb your expectations through fear of dis- 
appointment. Many of our correspondents 
are pleased to say Fietp AND StrEAM is 
growing better with each and every issue, 
and in all modesty we can agree with this 
opinion. Good words are ever appreciated, 
and in the present case we feel that they 
are well earned. 

Last year was a good one for the maga- 
zine from the standpoint of increased cir- 
culation. Our policy of giving premiums to 
subscription getters has worked out well, 
and encouraged by this success we have 
compiled and issued our Premium Catalogue 
No. 2, larger and copiously illustrated, and 
containing much more attractive offers than 
were formerly made. As an additional in- 
ducement we propose giving a twenty-five 
dollar double barrel shotgun of standard 
American make to the person who sends in 
the largest number of subscriptions during 
the first four months of the year. This 
prize is in addition to such other premiums 
as he may be regularly entitled to. You 
can secure a copy of the catalogue by send- 
ing four cents in stamps and the names of 
five of your friends or acquaintances who 
hunt or fish. 

It will be noted therein that we list no 
premiums for less than two subscriptions. 
This is for our own protection, since other- 
wise we would have no check upon those 
who might feel disposed to claim a com- 
mission upon their own lone subscription. 
We have tried to make it plain in the cata- 
logue that those who prefer cash commis- 
sions to a premium may at any time cash 
their certificates for fifty cents each. As a 
matter of fact, we would prefer such an ar- 
rangement in every case, simply because we 
buy our premiums from the manufacturers 
for cash, giving our workers the articles at 
cost prices, and we would rather spare our- 
selves the additional correspondenc- neces 
sary to such a transaction. 
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dealers. 
and use. 
claims for them to our notice. 








Prospective catchers of big fish will be 
interested in the casting and trolling leader 
made by J. J. Bastian, 992 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. It has a solid steel 
center wound with wire and silver plated, 
is strong and flexible, and will not kink. 
These leaders are made in four sizes, and 
five to nine inches in length, but can be sup- 
plied longer to order. There is a convenient 
arrangement for hook attachment. 

Most of our readers know of the sweat- 
ers, shooting jackets and other garments 
made by the Blauvelt Knitting Company, 7 
Campbell Street, 
Newark, N. J., but 
few are aware 
how large and va- 
ried is the line 
of goods produced. 
It is possible to 
learn much from 
the catalogue 
issued by this 
company about the 
needful things you 
have been trying 
to do without, as 
well as where they 
may be had of the 
best quality of material and workmanship. 
Blauvelt garments are warm and possess the 
style, comfort and staying qualities that 
come only with the use of high-grade yarns 
and proper finishing. We here illustrate the 
No. 602 coat, in the Blauvelt French stitch, 
which is noted for its elasticity and allows 





Consequently the articles menttoned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase | 











ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 


We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
If in our judgment the articles are deserving—and in such 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
case only—they will be described and illustrated here. 


the free use of the arm. The throat-piece 
is detachable, allowing the collar to turn 
down as in a regular coat. It makes a fine 
jecket for hunters or automobilists. 


WHEN we consider that snowshoes have 
been in use among our Northern Indians 


from times immemorial, and were adopted 
by the white pioneers upon the first settle- 
ment of the country, 
being still an essential 
part of the equipment 
of woodsmen through- 
out the Northern 
States and Canada, it 
seems rather more than strange that sports- 
men generally employ them so little in their 
winter excursions. Snowshoeing is a de- 
lightful sport in itself, and may be enjoyed 
wherever the snowfall permits. No char- 
acter of country is prohibitive so long as it 
affords rcom. Woodlands or open ground 
are alike practicable to the experienced 
snowshoer, nor is any great amount of ex- 
perience absolutely essential—and when you 
once get the hang of it, heavy snows are a 
help rather than a hindrance to your outing 
trips. Now is a good time to learn some- 
thing concerning this sport—which will form 
the subject of an article in next month’s 
Fietp AND StrEAM—and you will be sur- 
prised to discover there are several different 
tvpes or forms of snowshoe on the market, 
each adapted to the work intended. W. F. 
Tubbs, Norway, Maine, will send you an 
illustrated folder showing the right sort for 
all-around use. He has been manufacturing 























TOOLS OF 


snowshoes for a good many years—pat- 
tcrned on Indian lines—and can supply them 


in quantities and quality to please the 
customer. 
Tue owner of a Winchester take-down 


repeating shotgun may have two guns for 
a little over, the cost of one by using inter- 


changeable barrels. For instance, if his gun 







is fitted with a 30 or 32-inch full-choke bar- 
rel‘ for the trap, or for duck and chicken 
shooting, he may also have an interchange- 
able 26 or 28-inch barrel for quail, wood- 
cock, etc. In this way, by using the same 
stock and action, he practically has two guns 
for not much more than the price of one. 
It has been recently announced by the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., that hereafter the Model 1906 extra 
light-weight repeating rifle will be adapted 
to the .22 short, long and long-rifle rim-fire 
cartridges. While the arm has always been 
a big and steady seller, the demand for it 
will probably be still greater by reason of 
this change. The Winchester catalogue 
should be in the hands of all sportsmen. 


PRACTICAL people to consult as to winter 
outfitting are G. S. Sprague & Co., 206 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Sprague is a practical snowshoer and has 
devised many interesting improvements in 
the equipment for this sport, besides being 
official outfitter to the Appalachian, Moun- 
tain Club. He has a device for the preven- 
tion of slipping on ice which every snow- 
shoer ought to know of, and his simple im- 
provement in the shoe for the sport—a loop 
back of the heel, into which the snowshoe 
band is inserted—is an extremely practical 
and meritorious invention. He is probably 
the greatest expert in the East on the sub- 
ject of snowshoes and their use. 


THERE was nothing approaching a general 
expression of delight from our military 
sharpshooters when, just before the Spanish 
war, the old reliable Springfield rifle was 
retired in favor of the Krag-Jorgensen. The 
enlisted men loved the old arm, for they 
knew the sort of work it was capable of. 


Our bull’s-eye finding Western plainsmen 


i ee 
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and mountaineers had found it about as 
good as the best for any sort of game at 
any range. The .45-70 was a well-balanced 
cartridge and had a way of stopping what- 
ever it hit. Condemning the Springfields by 
the government worked a benefit to civilian 
marksmen, as the retired arms are now easily 
and cheaply obtained. The Cal Hirsch & 
Sons Iron and Rail Co., Dept. 25, 
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announces the 


ical Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
purchase from the government at a lump 
sum of all the Springfield rifles which were 


stored in the arsenals and military ware- 
houses throughout the country, rifles that 
cost $1.00 apiece to manufacture, all in good 
working order and free from rust, and 
which are now offered to the individual pur- 
chaser at a ridiculously low price under a 
guarantee of satisfaction or money returned. 
Look up the advertisement in this issue. 

Tue Allen Health Tent is a bed attach- 
ment for sleeping indoors and breathing the 
outdoor air. 
It receives 
ventilation 
from both top 
and bottom of 
the window 
and allows the 
user to regu- 
late this ven- 
tilation by 
moving the 
window sash 
up or down. 
Thus in ex- 
treme cold or 
stormy weath- 
er a small 
space only, if 
left at the top and bottom of the window, 
will insure ample circulation throughout the 
tent, and by a simple adjustment of the head 
opening one can shut off the cold air com- 
ing in around the neck, or admit it during 
hot weather. It permits a comfortable sleep- 
ing room at all times, folds neatly against 
the upper part of the window when not in 
use, and ample provisions are made for keep- 
ing the tent clean and healthful. It is made 
by the Indoor Window Tent Co., 1307 S. 
Adams St., Peoria, Il. 
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THERE are many advantages to be derived 
from adding to the equipment for an all-day 
trip one of the “Icy-Hot” 
bottles now being made by 
the Icy-Hot Bottle Co., of 
Longworth St., Cincinnati, 
O. In cold weather hot 
coffee for the mid-day re- 
freshment may be carried, 
and being placed in the bot- 
tle before starting, it will 
be just as hot and stimulat- 
ing when the time comes 
that you’re “feeling cold” 
and a good, hot drink puts 
life into you again. It is 
the same in hot weather 
when an icy cold drink is 
longed for more than honor 
or great riches. In shert, 
the bottle will keep a hot 
drink hot, or a cold one ice 
cold for from twenty-four 
to seventy-two hours. These 
bottles can be had in leather cases with 
straps for carrying over the shoulder. The 
glass bottle is protected from breakage by 
being mounted in a nickel-plated case. 








THE calendar for 1909 issued by the E. I 
du Pont de Nemours Powder Company has 
for its subject 
another one 
of Edmund 
H. Osthaus’ 
famous __por- 
traits of Na- 
tional Field 
Trial Cham- 
pionship win- 
ners. The cal- 
iS ass Ging anand “yaaa ag endar for 1908 

ry Pore was featured 
TT by a_ portrait 

vie wie, thle of Joe Cum- 
« ming, a setter 
dog who prov- 
ed his title to 
championship 
honors by his 
win of first 
place in the National Trials of 1899. For 
1909 the Du Pont Company has selected the 
portrait of Geneva, a setter who won her 
title in 1903. The coloring of the calendar 
is soft and pleasing, and the poise of Geneva 
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as she points the bevy that is in the brush 
ahead of her, is all that could be desired. 
Twelve cents in stamps, to cover cost of 
calendar and mailing, sent to the above 
named company, will secure a copy until the 
supply is exhausted. All requests should 
be addressed: Advertising Division, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. When you get your calendar it 
vould be well to “look under the pad” and 
see what other good things in the way of 
sporting pictures the Du Pont Company has 
to offer at a merely nominal cost. 
HEREWITH is presented a reproduction of 
the calendar issued for 1909 by the Peters Car- 
tridge Com- 
pany. It is 
predicted that 
this picture 
will leap into 
instant favor 
with lovers of 
the gun and 
field shooting, 
and with all 
who are fond 





of one. of 
man’s best 
friends — the 


dog. The ar- 
tist, Mr. G. 
Muss - Arnolt, 
is not only 
one of the : 
leading artists [1909 
of America _—— 
but is a recog- 
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ity on the sub- 
ject of dogs. 
That his con- 
ception of the most approved pointer type is 
correct, and that the picture as a whole is 
one of exceptional beauty, will unquestion- 
ably be the general verdict. He depicts a 
mother dog making a perfect stand, and 
grouped about her four of her puppies get- 
cing their first experience in the field. This 
calendar will surely be in great demand, and 
will be found on the walls of many a private 


room and public place even after the year ° 


has expired. A copy will be sent for ten 
cents in coin to cover cost of mailing. Ad- 
dress The Peters Cartridge Co., Adv. Dept., 
Cincinnati, O. 





PURITY ESSENTIAL 
In no other form of food is Purity so absolutely essential as in milk products. Richness 


is also necessary, as without richness, milk is of little value as a food. Purity and richness 
are the embodiment of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. As a food for infants or for 


general household purposes it has no equal. 
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The Positioning Pins 
and Perforated Blade 


SAFETY razorshould 
be safe. You can’t 
have safety if there 


is any way for the blade 
to slip. The blade must 


be absolutely secure. 


With a “ safety’’ razor you have a 
removable or interchangeable blade. 
You can slide it in position—the diffi- 
culty ts to keep it there ! 

Clamps and springs are uncertain. 
A spring weakens with use. There 
must be no variation—no vibration— 
nothing left to chance. 

You can’t be trusted always to see 
that you have placed the blade exactly 
in alignment. 

There must be something to pre- 
vent your placing it any other way— 
something to insure the blade being 
held in exact position with relation to 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bidg. 


NO STROPPING NOHONING 


GILLETTE SALES Co. 
Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


the guard. 

The GILLETTE is the only safety 
razor that does not attempt to clamp 
the blade by one or more of its sides 
(a razor blade as hard and slippery as 
glass) and to hold it by the pressure, or 
spring principle. 

A GILLETTE blade has three round 
perforations. When you drop it over 
the three positioning pins it can’t slip. 
It can’t get away. The blade is in 
perfect alignment. You can’t place it 
out of position if you try. 

How it is held there in a vice-like 
grip we shall explain another time. 

There is no razor like the GILLETTE 
—no handle, no blade like it. Any 
man can use it. It makes shaving 
easy no matter how tough the beard 
or tender the skin. No stropping, no 
honing. 

Standard set $5.00. 
where. 


On sale every- 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal, Que. 


Razor 





Gillette Saiety 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND S$ TREAM when writing advertiser 

















REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


VER four hundred and fifty 

thousand sportsmen use and 
endorse Winchester Repeating 
Shotguns. The U.S. Ordnance 
Board, after subjecting one of 
these guns totheseverest of tests 
for strength, reliability, accuracy, 
penetration, endurance, excess- 
ive loads,defective shells, rust and 
dust, reported officially that the 
gun could not be improved upon. 
For field, fowl or trap shooting 
they are equally good. Then why 
not a Winchester? 4 * * 


FREE; Send address for cataloque of Winchester 
—the Red W Brand Guns and Ammunition. 




















WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN , 


WALSRODFE. 


The Best Dense Smokeless Powder 
Not Affected by Climatic Changes 














FURNISHED IN SHELLS -| 
LOADED BY ALL P 
LOADING COMPANIES 





Schoverling, Daly & Gales 
302-304 Broadway 
New York 
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The Finest Guin the World 
Ask the Man Who Shoots One 


A beautiful art Catalog sent on request. Address, The A. H. Fox Gun Co., 4658 North 18thiSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















Meosenide (Gian Moccasins | |e" 


Men's, $2.75; Ladies' and Boys’, $2.25; Youths’ changeable 
and Misses’, $2.00; Children’s, $1.50. Sent pre- Tone- Slide, 





paid on receipt of price. Money refunded if Hard Rub- 
not satisfactory. Our “ Wisconsin Cruising ber Duck rr 
Shoes" have no superior asa hunting Call. Without a doubt the most perfect and most natural. Quickly ad- 
shoe. Send for free catalog today to juste from coarse to fine tone for the different localities, weather, and ducks 
METZ & SCHLOERB you wish to hunt. Discount to dealers. Ask dealers forthem, Take no 
substitutes, Send $1.00; or 50c. without tone slide, 


88 Main Street Oshkosh, Wis. 








PHILIP 8. OLT, Dept. B, Pekin, Tl. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


SPECIFICATIONS OF THE 


NEW MODEL DAVIS HAMMERLESS 


BARRELS—Fine imported “Cockerill” Steel, double bolted on Lug and Extension rib. 

STOCK—Fine Selected Walnut, Straight Grip, nicely checked and hand finished. 

FORE-END-— Deeley & Edge Pattern Fastening. ACTIOQN—The well known and Reliable 
“Davis” with the ** Safety that Blocks the Sears.”” Highest grade material and workman- 
ship throughout. List price,.§$30.00, Send for cut and description. 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, Lock Box 700, ASSONET, MASS. 

















MAR BLE’S GUN PRESERVERS 


NO MORE RUSTY OR NITRO-EATEN GUNS 
MARBLE’S NITRO-SOLVENT OIL is the wonderful new preparation that will quickly 


dissolve the residue of all black and smokeless powders—including Cordite. It prevents 
corrosive action by neutralizing the acids of the residue which have penetrated the steel, 
No other oil will do this. It contains no acid. 

If Nitro-Soivent Oil is applied to the bore soon after shooting, the arm can be laid aside for 
several days without wiping and will be in perfect condition when cleaned. Guns will never 
rust when this oil is used. 

MARBLE’S ANTI-RUST ROPES when saturated with oil exclude all air and moisture 
and make it impossible for the barrels to rust or become pitted. They are longer than the 
barrel and larger than the bore. This insures a constant pressure of oil against all of the 
bore. One oiling will last for years, 

For Shotguns and Rifles, each, 5OC.5 for Revolvers, 2§c.; prepaid. State gauge or caliber. 
Send for FREE Catalog of Marble'’s Go ** Extra Quality ’’ Specialties for Sportsmen, All 
sold by dealers or direct, prepaid. Free sample Nitro-Solvent Oil on request. 


ANTI-RUST ROPE FOR RIFLES. MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY, 85-113 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 
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DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS 


A vast army of shooters 
out of the fullness of their 
experience say Dead Shot 
Smokeless is a powder of 


STABILITY 


It is a powder in a class 
by itself. To summarize 
— it is clean shooting, 
makes a perfect pattern, 
is of high velocity, safe 
and unaffected by climate. 








Send to us for literature 
as to the proper loads, etc. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 
Chicago St. Louis 


Boston 








RECORDS OF 1908 


BALLISTITE and EMPIRE 
(Dense) (Bulk) 


Sunny South Handicap, Texas—?5 |-'ve Birds at Targets 
Houston Chronicle Trophy 
Eastern Championship, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fred J. Stone Trophy, Bergen Beach, New York 
Metropolitan Championship 
Arkansas State Championship 
Oklahoma State Championship 
Southern Handicap—H igh Prof 

Utab Shoot, Salt Lake City 

igh General and kirst Amateur Averages 


Idaho Falls Medal 


nal Averages 





Contarr Medal 
Becker Trophy 
Individual Championship 
Illinois Prof 1 State Ch ionship, Chicago, Ill. 
Ohio State Championship at Columbus, Ohio 
High l'rofessional and 
High Amateur Aver ges 
Grand American Handicap 
Prelimin iry Handicap 
Amateur Championship 
High Score in State Team Event 
High Professional in Preliminary Handicap 
Second High Score in State Team Event 


zh Prof. and 1st and 2d Am. Averages 


Vicksburg Shoot—!lig 
Selins Grove Pennsylvania Shoot 


igh Amateur Average 
High Professional Average 
Rocky Mountein Handicap, {Denver 
u 1 Handicap 
itis Peotone baal Score 


Hig h Amateur Average T: 
Preliminary Event (lweuty '¥ a Mark 


J. H LAU & CQO. 


Agents, 75 Chambers Street, New York City 

























A Maxim Gun 
In Your Pocket \ Js 


LUGER AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


And it does the work. 116 shots a minute, 
Magazines easily changed on the tramp or on 
horseback. Dust and rust do not reduce its effi- 
ciency. Accidental discharge impossible. The 
only autoraatic pistol ever adopted by any g« overnment, 
German Government has just placed additional orécr 
for 65 ,000 of these pistols, Write for interesting details 
of U.S. Government Test, and name of nearest dealer. 
Sole agent for U. S , Canada and Mexico 
for Haenel Mannlicher Sporting Rifles 


H. TAUSCHER, 322 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 

























Government 
Rifles 


Authorized sale of U. 
Springfield breech-loz B the 45 
70 Cal. Army Rifles used in 
Spz anish War—now discontinued. 

Shoots ball shells for deer and bear shot 


7 shells for small game. Cost government 
$18.00 each. Perfect condition. High practical and 


historic value. Complete with te- 
gulation bayonet on receipt of $2.50 50 
Special rates to militia companies. 

cael 
Armory Disposal Company Py 


Mi'waukee, Wis. 
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whether the ‘‘safety mechanism’’ 





TRIPLE ACTION IS THE ONLY REAL SAFETY 


You don’t need to worry about it. 
is going to work or not. The 


SALLEN | RIPLE ACTION 





You don’t need to wonder 








Safet 


olice Nevoiver 





Insures solute 


The third o« safety action is so plainly as 
action that a blind man can feel it and k 
it when he feels. It isn’t an added-on mechah- 
ism. It’s the action of the revolver that secures 
safety, positive, perfect safety all the time. 


It shoots when you want it to shoot— 
quick and hard. When you don’t want 
it to shoot, nothing can discharge it. 


This is the Safety Principle: The triple ac- 
tion takes the hammer out of the danger zone 
directly after firing, thus eliminating all dan- 
ger of accidental discharge. Until you actu- 
ally pull the trigger, the hammer at rest is 
always against a wall of solid metal—never in 








— (Trade 
oy Mark) 
° ; COPS 
The Jtmy rip 
gives m hand-hold. 
This feature appeals particu- ARRY 


larly to the revolver enthusi- 
ast. 32 and 38 cal., 4in. barrel. 
OUR 1909 GUN GUIDE IS FREE 
This free catalog gives many bar- 


gains in high-grade, low price 
firearms and much information 








a a “gi “i regarding the selection, ca d 
line with the firing pinasinallother revolvers use of arms. Send for gee 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., 73 Chesnut St., Norwich, Conn. 














Th B ili t S$ h Li ht A good night companion. 

@ r an earc g No hunter should be without one. 
Carried on the head, can be tilted up or down, throws a bright light 

wherever you look; will not smoke, heat or blow out, locomotive re- 

flector. Automatic generator uses acetylene carbide gas. One fill- 

ing will burn eight hours. 


Single Lens, spreads the light - - - - - §5.00 
Double Lens, concentrates the light 
Interchangeable, combines both single ar nd do uble Lens, 6.50 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET 
R. C. KRUSCHKE, 402 W. Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 

















PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sport- 
ing Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather 
sewed on by hand. This is our leading Spcrting Boot, 
and is used largely by big game hunters. Is noiseless, 
waterproof, and insures comfort on long tromps. Bel- 


lows tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without 
sole. Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, 
Prospectors, Fishermen, etc. 


Write for our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting 
Boots and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 


Made in Men's and Women's FREDERICTON, N. B, CANADA 
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Springfield § 
Rifle for 19 


We purchased all the regulation 
Springfield Rifles from the U. S. 
Government War Department, and 
now offer them for sale at a tremen- 
dous sacrifice. 

Every Rifle made under the supervision of 
the U. S. Government Inspectors, and every 
Rifle guaranteed to be 


In Perfect Working Order 


Never again as long as you live will such a 
Rifle Bargain as this come your way. 

These Rifles cost the U. S. Government 

$18.00 apiece to manufacture in stupendous 
quantities and sell practically all over the world 
at retail for $25 each, and now you can get 
them for only $1.95 each. 
The Springfield Rifle is a marvel of %c- 
curacy. Ask any soldier or militiaman 
and he will tell you so, Every Rifle 
has a long range adjustable sight and a 
wind gauge, and is equipped with bay- 
onet and cleaning rod, ‘These Rifles 
shoot a 45-70 caliber cartridge. 


JUST THE THING 
FOR BIG GAME 


With a Springfield Rifle you can 
bring down a deer at 300 yards if you 
can get a good view of him. The ac- 
curacy of the sight and wind gauge 
makes it possible to draw a bead as fine 
asa hair. No better shooting gun was 
ever made than the old reliable Spring- 
field Rifle. 


Can Be Used As A Shot Gun 


As It Shoots Scattered Shot Shells 

It is to your advantage to grasp this 
o>portunity without delay. Remember 
every gun is in perfect working order, 
well oiled, and all metal parts bright 
and free from rust. Your money will 
be promptly returned if you are dissatis- 
fied with your bargain. 

Send us $1.95, post office or ex- 
press money order, and we will at once send 


20 













































you by express one of these wonderful rifles. 
If more than one is desired, send $1.95 for 
each. 


AMMUNITION 


45-70 Caliber Cartridges, packed 20 
in a box, will be sent on receipt of 
40c. Ammunition at this price will 
, be sold only to purchasers of these 
& Springfield Rifles. 

As to our reliability, we refer 
you to any St. Louis bank or 


mercantile agency. 


CAL. HIRSCH & SONS IRON AND RAIL CO. 








Hansen’s Special 
Hunter’s Mitten 


HE softest and most flexible, heavy-service 
mitten ever devised. Warm as toast. 
Nothing to impede circulation. Fits snug, sep- 
arate single finger permits delicate manipula- 
tion. Though heavily lined with complete 
inner mitten of fine llama wool, there is no 
clumsiness or bulkiness. 
CANNOT EVER STIFFEN OR HARDEN 
FROM WATERSOAK!NG. 
At YOUR dealers or sold di- § 
rect on receipt of price and | [5 
15c for postage. Send size of *® 
kid glove and diagram of hand. 


0.C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


345 EAST WATER ST. 
MILWAUKEE 



















Gokey’s Water- 
proof Shoes have 
stood the TEST 
for half a century 















Made to Measure for 
HUNTERS, 
FISHERMEN, 
LUMBERMEN 


and COLLEGE and BUSINESS 
MEN’S Street and Dress Wear 








Makers of the Original 
Gokey Moccasins 


Nothing equal to them fo 
NOISELESS HUNTING 


Our 


ORTHOPEDIC 
CUSHION 


is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET 





(The IXL Boot) 
Seud for Cataiog to 
“WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY 
West 4th Street, JAMESTOWN, NW. Y., U.S. A. 














U. S. Dept. 25, Chemical Bidg., St. Louis Mo. 














Send 35c. for 8-0z. can of Waterproofing. charges 
LU a 
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The Weather Side 
Of The House 


There’s always a room on the weather side of the house that’s hard to heat. 

But don’t drive your furnace—it’s expensive and will do very little good. 

The easy and cheap way to heat this cold room is with the Perfection 
Oil Heater. It makes no difference how many times the wind changes— 
you can carry the heater from room to room as —_ as you like and keep 
the weather side of the house warm and cozy. 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 





burns as evenly and cleanly as gas and of course is very 
much cheaper. It simply can’t smoke or smell—it can’t be 
turned too high or too low—the wick can’t climb up when 
your back is turned like the old-fashioned kind used to do. 

As cozy as a grate fire and not half as much trouble. 
Burns 9 hours with one filling. Finished in Nickel cr 
Japan. Every heater guaranteed. 


T Lam can be used in any room and is 
1] “Rayo p the safest and best lamp for a!!- 
round household use. It is 
equipped with the latest improved central draft burner—gives 
bright light at small cost. Absolutely safe. All parts mite 
cleaned. Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Suitable 
for library, dining-room, parlor or bedroom. Every lamp war- 
ranted. If you cannot get the Rayo Lamp and Perfection Heater 
from your dealer, write to our nearest agency. 


Ss STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
> (Incorporated) 


at 
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Tan 
Your 
Hide 


Whether Cow, 
Steer, Bull, or 
Horse Hide, Calf, 
Dog, Deer, or any 
kind of hide or 
skin with the hair 
on, soft, light, 
odorless and moth-proof for robe, rug, coat or 
gloves, and make them up when so ordered. 

But first get our illustrated catalog, with prices, ship- 
ping tagsand instructions. We are the largest custom 
fur tanners of large wild and domestic animal skins 
in the world. 





A 
- 





We make fur 
ecats to sell, fur 
™ outside and fur 

: lined; fur robes, 

THE CROSBY gloves and mit- 
$3.85 tens; also do 
taxidermy and 

ad mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Co. 
579 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











Open-Air Bedroom 


The Walsh Window Tent Solves the Prob- 
lem of Fresh Air at Night in Cold Weather 


It allows you to sleep 
indoors comfortably in 





bed, protected from 





sudden changes of the 





weather, insects, storms 
and cold, and have ali 
the benefits of an out- 
~~ side open-air bedroom, 
e — >. : . . 

with none of its disad- 

< — Ly Abang 
vantages. No excessive 
weight of bed clothes 
Le to tire you; the body is 
ieee kept warm, in a warm 
room, and uses its full 


energy to resist disease and rebuild brain and body 
tissue, by breathing the pure, crisp outside air in a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Inexpensive, pays for itself by the fuel saved. 
i “specially valu ible to business and _ professional 
men who are indoors during the day. Instantly put 
in or taken out of the w indow, no nails or screws. 


Write for literature 


WALSH WINDOW TENT COMPANY 
327 Franklin Street Morris, Illinois 














A $7.00 Sweater 
for $5-00 


It's an ill wind that blows no good. The 
recent condition of over production made it 
possible for us to secure a stock of high grade 
sweaters at a low price. We offer you the 
saving. Speaking of winds, no wind blows good 
enough to chill the man wearing one of these 
Fleece Wool sweater jackets. Knitted almost 
as solidly as woven cloth, yet soft and pliable. 
Made with sleeves, V neck, strong, shaped 
pockets. Knitted to fit, not stretched into shape. 


Sent C. O. D. 


on a deposit of $1.00, Ifon its receipt you think it worth $6.00 
More, send us only $4.00 and it’s yours. Write today while the 
assortment of sizes is complete. Be sure to give chest measure, 


CHAS. J. GODFREY COMPANY 


Everything for the Sportsman 
Dept., L-1 10 Warren Street, New York City 








Enterprise Tent-Cot. 
For outdoor sleeping. 
No flies, no mosquitos 
no dew nor earth chill. 


Impervious to sun or 
showers. Weight 30lbs 








Price $9. ENTERPRISE BED CO.. Hammond, Indiana. — 


r calls for a good gun. 
my keeps any 
good—oils trigger, 


lock, action pertectly-cuts out 
ali residue of black orsmokeless ? 
powdcr—keeps all metal parts 
bright and freefromrust. Gen- 
erous sample free. Write to 
3-in-One Oil Company 
152 New Street, New York City 





























FORESTER TENT 


The most convenient 
for one-night campers. 
Interior space 9x9xo9 ft. 
Packs in 1tox1t2x5 inch- 
es. Will turn any rain, 
tH. accommodate two peo- 

ple easily, and is best 

: woodsman’s tent made. 

Machine seamed of 8 oz. duck. Anywhere 
in U. S. for $5.00. 


WARREN H. MILLER 


1145 Mary St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
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SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT 










eee _ _ 
The best place in the world for a boy 
is out in the open. The fields and the 
woods. Up hill and down dale. Nature’s 
own playground, 

There’s where ne gets the muscle-making 
exercise, the health-giving air, that make 
strong men. ‘The men best fitted to make 
cuccesses of man’s-size undertakings. 

And a _ boy’s happiest 
days are those when he’s 
out with a gun, 

Now, it’s not only the fun. 
There’s the training. The 
development of sturdy character. 
Keen eyes, steady nerves, quick- 
thinking, prompt-action. 

So let your boy hunt and shoot to 
his heart’s content. 

Let him have what he craves—a 
good gun of his own. 

A Stevens is the gun which will 





J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., P. 0. Box 5, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 






please him most. Which will bes 
develop him into a true sportsman. 

Stevens Rifles hold the target record 
of the world. 

Because so sure-sighting, so true to the 
aim, so straight-shooting, so far-carrying, 
so hard-hitting. 

No other gun is so reliable. 
others cost more. 

Send for the Stevens Catalogue. 
Then you will realize the superiority of all 
Stevens arms—Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols. 
It makes it easy for you to choose the right 
gun. 5 cents for postage brings it. i 


Yet most 


The things that every man or boy wants 
to know about hunting and shooting, about 
game, camping and wovodcrait, about the 
selection and care of a gun, will be found 
in Dan Beard’s book, ‘*Guns and Gun- 
ning.’’ Sent postpaid for 20c, paper cover, 
or 30c, cleth-bound, stamped in gilt. 

Tf vou don't find Stevens arms at your 
dealer's, we wi.l supply you direct, express 
prepaid, on receipt of catalogue price. 
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WHEN SNAGGED 


several feet 







e the inconven- 
line with houk, 








——— nin | strictly high-grade, first-class 


SNOW-SHOES 


If you are looking for a 


4 





¢ ‘ar 'y our 
«* Snagged ’’ Hook Releaser 


in your pocket; it guickly releases the 
snagged hook, Stips on without re- 


sinkers, etc. 





illustrated folder. 
Magazine. 


snow-shoe send for my new 
Free to all who mention this 





W. F. TUBBS, Norway, Me. 





moving line from rod, slides down line 
tosneg, and quickly releases the hook 


It will not frighten the fish. Can be 

carried in vest pocket. 

Price, Trout and Bass size . . 25c 
Pike and Pickerel . . . 35c, 


If your dealer can't supply you, we 
will by mail, on receipt ot price, and 
4c. postage. 


IMMELL MFG. CO., Blair, Wis. 
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Simplex Guns 


Compare balance, finish, or workmanship of a TOBIN 


with any make. 


Don't Throw it Away —ad ; 












anite Dish 








“ 4 


se MENDETS 


They mend all leaks in al! utensils—tin 

brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags 

etc. Nosolder, cementor rivet. Any one 
can use them; fitany surface; two million 
inuse. Send forsample nkg. 10c. Complete 
pkg. assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Acents wanted 
Collette Mfg. Co., Lox 499, Amsterdam, N.Y. 














Norwich, Conn., 
Jan., 1909. 


There is an excellence of quality in all 


grades, the lightest field guns or the strongest trap 


guns. 
advertising. 
hammerless gun construction. 


The Tobin Positive Single Trigger 
Guaranteed for five years 


EVERY TOBIN GUN BUILT TO SELL ANOTHER, this is our 
Catalog will show a modern improvement in 


TOBIN ARMS MFG. CO. 


Makers of Fine Hammerless Shot Guns 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 

















a 
# Uncle Bob Edwards” 


measuring the choke of an 


[thacaGun 





“Superior shooting” is the much sought after, 
all important and essential requisite in the 
make-up of a shot gun. 

Fail in this and the objective point has been 
defeated. 

Ithaca Guns have a world-wide reputation for 
their superior shooting qualities. 

“Uncle Bob” has bored them since "83—he 
makes them talk for themselves. 

Ask any man who shoots an Ithaca—the per- 
formance of the gun is our most convincing 
evidence of superiority. 

We will send one for trial and inspection—if 
it is not satisfactory—return it and get your 
money. 

Send for Free Art Catalog and special prices 
on 18 grades $17.75 net to $300 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY 
DEPT. II 
IrHaca, N. Y. 














Our 
Premium 


Catalogue 
No. 2 


Is Now Ready for Distribution 





T describes and illustrates more than 

one hundred and fifty articles of 

sportsmen’s equipment, from fish 
lines, pipes and pocket knives to high- 
grade guns, rifles, bicycles and canoes— 
all of the best makes and models, and to 
be shipped direct from the factory to 
those who are willing to earn them at 
the cost of a little time and trouble. 
Since this catalogue was placed in the 
hands of our printer, it has been de- 
cided to make 


A Special Offer 


To the person who sends in the largest 
number of subscriptions during the first 
four months of the year—the last order 
to be mailed not later than April 30o— 
we will give a Twenty-five Dollar 
Double Barrel Shotgun of Standard 
American Make, in addition to such 
other premiums as he may be regularly 
entitled to. 

A copy of this new and lavishly 
illustrated Premium Catalogue may be 
secured by sending four cents in stamps 
and the names and addresses of five of 
your friends who hunt or fish. If you 
have our Premium Catalogue No. 1, 
write and get this new, handsomely 
illustrated catalogue, as you will find 
that all offers are much more liberal 
than ever before. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


35 WEST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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CATALOG 
FREE 

























Learn this 
great art at 
home by 





mail 






Mount Animals, Game Heads and Birds 


The Splendid Art of Taxidermy can now be Learned Quickly in Your Own Home 

SPORTSMEN, HUNTERS, ANGLERS, NATURALISTS—It is no longer necessary to lose your fine trophies nor to pay taxider- 
mists exorbitant prices for stuffing them. You can now learn this great art for yourself easily and quickly during your spare time. 
We teach you by mail in your own home to successfully stuff and mount all trophies. Also to tan all kinds of hides and furs and 
make them into beautiful rugs and robes. Easy to learn by men, women and boys. 

By taking our course of fifteen lessons you will soon be able to do perfect mounting and can decorate your home, office or den 
with the choicestof art. Thousands of men and women of every vocation, bankers, lawyers and business men, are members of 
our school and se it in the highest terms. 

3 . Professional taxidermists earn from 62,000 
Big Money in Taxidermy to#3,000a yearand thereare not hal! enough , 
taxidermists to supply the demand. Mounted specimens sell readily for big prices. 
Many birds and animals now killed and thrown away can be turned into cash. 

TAXIDERMY BOOKS FREE—We will send FREE postpaid our beautiful cat- 
alog,acopy of the Taxidermy Magazine, pictures of mounted game, sample 
diploma and hyndreds of letters from students, allfree. Write for these books 
today—now while you think of it. Remember you learn at home during your 
sparetime. Write today. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Box 73”, Omaha, Neb. 


t= We mount or sell a! kinds of animals or game heads. Price list on request. 
Vrite toduy tor our beautiful cutuiog and maguzine. 


- te E 2 ! = 
over 30 
Years. 
a Vex 


To introduce the famous Old Settler’s Club Whiskey 
quickly, we will for the next 30 days, send you 
of this ripe, mellow aged whiskey 
5 Full Quarts and a Handsome, Durable 
° entleman’s 

Leather Handle Suit Case £2: 5.00 
patent corkscrew and whiskey glass for.....- $ ‘ 

Old Settler’s Club Whiskey is known far and 
wide as the favorite whiskey of all who like an 
old-fashioned whiskey made by the old- 
fashioned process. Pure, wholesome and 
the very best for medicinal use. With 5 full 
aha of 10-year-old Old Settler’s Club 

Whiskey we send this magnificent Leather 
ee le Dress ante Case, aoherss lock et 
eatber corners absolutely @. Securely 
packed—no marks to show contents—express prepaid. Money back if $5 00 
it isn’t the best whiskey you ever used. Offer expires in 30 days. Send order at once. s 

For orders from Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada. Washington, New Mexico, Utah 
and Oregon, add $1.50 to cover extra heavy express charges. Address 


THE CHICAGO TABLE SUPPLY COMPANY, 1248 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





























































The Colclesser Tomahawks and Nessmuk Axe | | 2 fH Detroit 


Are made for Sportsmen who want the best. ” En in e 
COLCLESSER BROTHERS ot El-Dorado, Pa. : g 
Starts without cranking; no cams, 
ings 











A MIDWINTER-NIGHT’S DREAM 


Poker Rules in Rhyme 
Beautifully illustrated by pen and ink sketches, printed | 











: r r 10,000 in b -5-7- .P. 
in colors, of every known hand, with estimates of the | vapertionane Bag <4. 
Crank shaft 


chances of improving the hand by drawing. Pocket and | ders and pistons ground. 
table editions, 75 cents each, by mail on receipt of price. | [i drop forged steel. 
Remit by P. O. money order. DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


ALLEN PUBLISHING CO., P. 0. Box 666, St. Louis, Mo. 1345 Jefferson Ave, 
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WIGWARM PORTABLE HOUSES 


FOR CAMPS AND AUTOS 
Strongest, Most Durabie, Most Artis- 
tic Portable Houses Made 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
houses in actual use 
peopte think of them 

E. F. HODGSON, 
ly actory : Dover, Massachusetts 
: 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
























showing 
and see what 














ful b 
esolution—Use nN Loftis System tic re’ 22%. Use oF as fs, without tho outlay 


of much money. B ving credit and lowest prices, we make 85 or 810 do the work that 
JOFTIS Fis” site Getctont Dias pment $50 does in a cash store, MAKE YOUR NEW YEAR SELECTIONS NOW fromour New Year 
BAGS.860. Dest. A105 , 92 State St. Chicago, Ill. 






catalog and we will send them for your inspection. If you like them pay one-fifth on de- 
livery; balance in 8 equal monthlyamounts. Don'tdelay. Write Today for our Catalog. 


! 








Let Me Show You 


How to Become a 
Magazine Specialist 


It is a business only a few years old, 

yet there are many Specialists who are 
| . c . o a 
already earning from $2,000 to $10,000 


I have been in the work from its 
I will she 


to build up your business as a magazine 





a year. 








very starting. w you just how 
specialist, and I will prove to you that 
this is the most profitable side of the 


great periodical publishing business. 


You will not require a penny of capital 
and you need not take a risk, because you 


work 





can begin the in connection with 


TROLLS, BAITS, SPINNERS, FLIES 
reels, snelled hooks and anglers equipment 
of allsorts. We have been manufacturers 


any work you may now be engaged in, 


devoting your spare time to this magazine 





— the largest in 





America—for more than 25 








years. 


Our goods are 
the needs of anglers. 


practical made to meet 
We want you to know 


work until you have it well established. 


















Write me 


HERBERT HUNGERFORD, The Magazinist 
11 Main Street, Montrose, Pa. 


more about them, for our mutual interests. 
Ask your dealer for information. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG CO, ARROW, 0. 














THE MODEL PORTABLE HOUSES AND GARAGES FOR WINTER 
AND SUMMER 
USE FQ = 


We pay the freight 

Write for catalog. 

Look for our Exhibits at the 
New York and Boston Sports- 
man's Shows. 


SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE 








































51 Waltham Avenue 
Springfield, Mass. 
References Bradstreets and 
Stvle No. 3 12x18. Hip Roof, glass doors, 5 windows Duns or Union Trust Com- 2 story Hip Roof Cottage with 2 dormer windows. 9 
opening out. Built for Mr, Robeson, Englesoll Grove, * rooms, piazza on 2sides, Built for Mra, Young, Elmsford, 
pany, Springfield, Mass, . ¥. 












Springfield, Max« 
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THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


“ Putman Boots. 


—Standard Goonlikea glove and fit allover. 






We have made boots for Sportsmen, Prospectors, Civil and Mining Engineers C&c. 
longer than any other boot makers and KNOW HOW. Putman Boots sell all over 
the world and have justly earned the slogan, “The World’s Standard”, Where not 
suld by dealers we ship the Genuine Putman Boots direct to you. Catalog of 
over 50 styles of bootsat all prices, and self measurement blanks sentfree. Al- 
so Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. Cut shows a 14 inch boot, hand sewed, 
water-proofed, black or brown color, made to your measure Se 00 
and delivered in the U. S., Camada or Mexico £01 -s+.+-ssgeorsesereee ° 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 














Steel Fishing Rods 


are the rods that you will eventually use. You 
may be induced to use some other rod for a while, 
but you will some time know about ‘*BRISTOL” 
Rods, and then you will wonder why it took you 
so long to find out what expert fishermen know. 
‘““BRISTOL”’ Rods have won their way to recog- 
nized superiority in every particular. Guaranteed 
three years. To avoid misunderstanding, do not 
ask the dealer merely for a steel fishing rod. Al- 
ways say, I want a ‘‘BRISTOL.”’ 

Exquisitely beautiful calendar, 20x30, from 
famous painting by Oliver Kemp, sent on receipt 
of 15c. Catalogue with new **BRISTOL”’ Fish 

HW, Hook Disgorger, mailed free. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


81 Horton Street 
Bristol, Conn. 












Original Plymouth 


DRY GIN} 


The controlling factor in American business is advertising The 
growth, endurance. and even life of any business depend upon it. 
For ex panding the circle of trade, increasing protits and creating 
a future sale asset it is unequalled. It offers to any intelligent, 

energetic man at least twice the earning possibilities of other 

professions. If you want to advance from the wage to the 
income class, if you intend going into business, if you want 
to doubie or treble your profits you must 


Learn Advertising 


We provide expert, practical instruction in writing, planning 
and managing retail. mail order, trade paper or ask-the-dealer ad 
vertising, agency work and soliciting. To prove the super 
jority of our instruction we offer the mail course on 

30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
or an evening FREE in New York. Write for particulars 
National advertisers should ask for Business Analysis 
Blank for planning campaigus 
GEORGE FRANK LORD. inc 333-C 4TH AVE.. NEw YORK 
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What’s the Matter 
With Your Engine P 


Nothing, probably. Ten to one your 
ignition is at fault. Dry Cells have their 
uses, but their weakness disqualify them 
for motor boat purposes. 


EDISON IGNITION 


made up of Edison Primary 
Batteries and Edison Spark 
Coils can be depended upon. 
It means a quick, hot spark, 
delivered with clock-like 
regularity. It means no ad- 
justing, no replacing of cells, 
no cranking and no more 
expense than you are unter 
now. 





Our booklet “‘Getting There and Back " explains 
everything—even the type you need for the 
boat you have. Mailed free on request 


Edison Manufacturing Co. 
37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
Victoria Road, Willesden, London, N. W. 








18-21-25 foot launches at jonate prices. 
All launches fitted wi ae — 


fitted with water- ight com; 


cannot sink, need no hoat house. 


day they are received. We sell 
direct to user, cuttin; 
men's profits. Fe . 
Michigan Steel Boat Co. 
1345 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 











MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Built in high grade only. » Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 




















Would You Buy a Good Canoe? 


Send Stamp for Illustratea Catalogue. 
J. R. ROBERTSON . 





- Auburndale, Mass. 








improvements. 


"Dealers wanted" 


"Write 
for proposition" 


American 
Motor Co. 


732 Centre St. 
BROCKTON, 
MASS. 


We guarantee this advertising provided you 





M. M. MACNETO SPECIAL 


SILENCE AND SPEED 


Power and stability together with ease of control, and those easy riding qualities so essential to 
complete Motorcycle pleasure, ase all combined in 


THIS NEW 1909 MAGNETO SPECIAL 


Equipped with Bosch Magneto, M.M. Silent Muffler, new engine construction and dozens of other 
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The STRELINGER 


4 Cycle Gasoline Engine 
Best Marine Engine Made. Absolutely 
safe and sure. Easy to Start and C ontrol. 
: — Reliable, Economical and Power- 
u 







Its unp aralleled popularity is proof 
that it is the Ideal Engine for launches 
and boats. 

Write for our 1908 Catalogue 
and Price 1 ist. 

We carry in stock 2 and 4 
Cycle Marine and Stationary 
Engines, 14 to so H. P., $25 to 
$2,500, also a full line ‘of boat 
access: ries, and can furnish any- 
thing you want in the Gas 
Engine line. 

THE STRELINGER & THE STRELINGER 
4 Cyc.—r1 to 4 Cyl. MARINE ENGINE CO. 









Dept. F, 46 East Congress Si. Detroit Mich. 








Wighest Award 

at St. Louie 

World's Fa 

y governmen' & and England. 

Ws cuppiied svery 0.8 Alaskan Dewndesy Survey uf last ton 

Hundreds of testimonials from government officiais. 

Naval Oommanders, Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers and 

oehers SS 18 models % select from. 
Omtalog tree 

ACME FOLDING BC BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
















28x7 ft. TRUSCOTT 
Cruising Launch 
Price $1,000 








16 Foot Roomy Cabin com- 
plete with two comfortable 
berths, high grade yacht 
closet, stove stand, lockers, 
cushions, etc. Natural oak 
finish. 

Has one mancontrol. A 
large open cockpit. A 7 
horse Truscott motor under 
cover. 








Send for blue print and 


specifications if interested 


Truscott Boat Mig. Company 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


, 
aa 
















STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


| “SRE The Name is stamped on 
every loop— Be sure it’s there 


THE TY 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 

LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 

















Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘wu 








WVit-yen Shaving 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use it also. It is 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the skin dis- 
eases often contracted. 

A positive relief for Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin, Removes all odor 
of perspiration. Get Mennen’ oaths original, 
Put up in non-refillable boxes— 
the “Box that Lox.” Sold every- 
where or mailed for 25 cents, 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum 
Toilet Powder. Sample free, 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542, 


GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 
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A Racine Cruiser $750. 


28 Ft. OVER ALL 6 Ft. 9 In. BEAM _.2 Ft. 3 In. DRAUGHT 


With Powerful Engine --- Ready for Service 







Realizing the strong demand for a well-built little crusier at a low price we 
have bought out the special design shown above. This is an entirely new boat, 
built on the latest and most approved lines—similar, in fact, to our finest and most 
expensive cruisers. The best of materials and workmanship are used and the boat 
is a first-class proposition throughout, with sleeping accommodations for four and 
plenty of room for toilet, galley, stores, and the powerful 8 H.P. engine below 
decks. This is the sort of boat two men can take anywhere; it’s as seaworthy as 
a life-buoy; fast, able and easily handled, and altogether an ideal little cruiser. 
Never before has any boat-builder been able to offer so desirable and complete a 
cruiser smaller than 30 feet ; no other builder can offer anything to compare with it 
at the price. 


Buy One on Installments 


We have decided to sell this boat on the Installment Plan, giving everyone 
a chance to order now for Spring. The boat costs $750.00. Send us your order, 
with $250, and pay in $100 a month for five months. We will allow you in- 
terest on your deposits. Put your savings into the boat this Winter and when Spring 
comes, it will be paid for. You will find this the easiest kind of a way to pay for 
your boat and it is an offer the like of which has never been made before. Remem- 
ber this is a ‘‘ Racine Quality’’ Cruiser from stem to stern—everything first-class 
throughout. Write us for special descriptive folder of this boat showing plans and 
arrangements, and get ready to send in your order promptly. Don’t miss the oppor- 
tunity to get one of these Cruisers—they will prove the success of the season. Write 
today. 



















Racine Boat Mfg. Co., 3; Muskegon, Mich. 


1626 BROADWAY, 38 DELAWARE AVE., 1610 MICHIGAN AVE., 
NEW YORK CAMDEN, N. J. CHICAGO 


321 FIRST AVE. SOUTH, SEATTLE 









182 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT 
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START THE 


NEW YEAR 
RIGHT 


BY ORDERING A SUPPLY OF 


Evans 


f\le 


and thereby make GOOD HEALTH the founda- 
tion for the year’s campaign. It supplies the 
system with the stamina to withstand the strain of 
work and worry. Feeds the nerves and makes 
brawn and sinew. 
Makes Everyday life a source of constant pleasure 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants and Dealers 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS Established 1786 
BREWERY AND BOTTLING WOXKS HUDSON, N. Y. 














Cocktail 


—a mixed-to-measure blend 
of fine old liquors aged to a 
wonderful mellowness. 
Once drink CLUB COCK- 
TAILS and you’ll never want 
the guess-work kind 

again. 
Vantini (gin base) and Man- 
hattan (whisky base) are the 


most popular. Get a bottle 
from your dealer 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


; 7 ~_ 


NEW YORK LONDON 


















Made in the largest and 

most up-to-date plant in 

the world devoted ex- 

clusively to manufac- 

a 2-cycle Marine 
Motors. 


H Complete aan | 

P. Outfit. [Notbare] 
* Shaft, Propeller | 
Wheel, Stuffing Box, y 
— tr, Batteries, 


Coil, Made in 1-2-3-4 Cylin- 
Wire, $ : T 50 ders 252 to 40 h. p. 
= 

Absotutely Guaranteed by 


Write for Catalog, a Responsible Firm. 
GRAY MOTOR CO.,29Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
























A CLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EVERY MORNING 
Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 
pensory has Two Detachable Sacks }} 
which can be washed independently. 

A Complete Departure from the old style, \ 
giving perfect comfort and support, without — 
the use of leg straps. All sizes. Mailedina 
plain box on receipt of price, Money refunded 
11 not satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MEYER MANUFACTURING CO. 
10 Arcade Street. WATERTOWN, N. Y 
















Gabler pianos represent the very highest 
quality artistically, musically and in point 
of durability, that can be produced. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


The Pianos That Win By Comparison 


have the sincere endorsement of the best 
musical critics and the enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of thousands of satisfied owners. 

For over fifty years the Gabler has been 
the choice of those who want highest qual- 
ity and full value. 

You can secure a Gabler on the most at- 
tractive terms—ask for particulars. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


(Established 1854) 
465 Whitlock Ave., New York 
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QUALITY OF REPLIES ‘ 


‘*We turn a greater percentage of Field & Stream inquiries into orders than any other sportsman’s 
publication that we use.’’ 


Hi Ji Pacman Se. Clopaerann, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





+ 


EveryTuine in Hien Cur 
BOOTS ano SHOES 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. U.S.A. 
24 to 30 Hennepin Ave., 2 to 16 First St. North 
Nov. 27th, 1908. 


The “PUTMAN BOOTS” 
parchased in foreign eountrics 
striata Field & Stream Pub. Co., 


—— * 
oe 35 W. 21st St., 
4 Bue Beribe, New York City, N.Y. 


Hambarg, Germany. Gentlemen:- 

Retentem, Rellend Our present contract with you for advertising expires 
ee artan, 8 Aton, with your issue of December, 1908, and while we are not yet 
Cupstree, 8. Aion making up our 1909 list of publications and probably will 
not do so until about the Ist of April, the results in 


Oscan ScuErrst. Field & Stream have been so satisfactory that we are 


“iDombey, Tai inclosing you herewith order for four months advertising 
Baturn, Laware & Oo. 
re to begin with your issue of January, 1909. 


Oaxgs & Oo., (Lad.) 
Madras, India. 





Porras We are using a great many publications. Some of them 
Calro, Egypt. 


eo bring more requests for catalogues than Field & Stream, but 


“aioe none of them furnish us with any better quality of replies. 


Dvavtp 4 Oo., 
pula We turn a greater percentage of Field & Stream inquiries 
aa 
into orders than of any other sportsmen's publication 


Omas. O’REILLY, 
Brisbane, Queensland. 


Suracer W. Fir 4 Oo., that we use. 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


Se If you will kindly give the inclosed order the same 


» Denedin, Row Zeslend, careful attention that you have given our business in 
Mao Ewm Fuicezt 4 0o., 
oceimeaieanan the past we shall appreciate it very much. 
CO. Sram, 
Rome, Italy. 
* Yours respectfully, 
Genoa, Italy. 
¥. Hursy Houser, 
Florence. Italy. 


J. O. Squrma, 
Kingston, J acaioa 





Dictated. 
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than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the Jaeger goods 
were acclaimed the Standard 
Underwear of the world. To-day 
they occupy the same vantage 
ground of pre-eminence. 


Nothing like them for both 


health and comfort. 











Catalogue and Samples 
FREE 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Store 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave. 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 804 Fulton St. Boston : 228 Boylston St 

Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St 
Agents in all Principal Cities 













25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-wcerd TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 
T0-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. 


over a single wire,where the older Telegraph 

Companies average only 15 words per minute 

makes possible the above named rates and 
other startling innovations in telegraph servicethat 
are sure to interest every progressive American. 


A THOUSAND WORDS PER MINUTE, 


The Telepost Company's first lines are now in 

eperation. Line construction is being pushed 

in many widely separated sections, and addi- 
tional cities are to be connected in rapid succession 
until every city in the United States is given the 
Telepost's quick and accurate service, at rates so 
low that all can afford to carry on their more im- 
portant correspondence by wire. 


An interesting illustrated booklet has been pre- 

pared, describing in detail the invention, its 

operation, its economy. its rapidity and its ac- 
curacy. Mailed without cost to anyone asking for 
Booklet No. 364, 


TELEPOST COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 





How to Keep Cool in Summer 
@, Use the UNIVERSAL Adding and Listing Machine—it drives dull care away— 


runs easy—makes work lighter—avoids mistakes—reduces worry—works rapidly—saves 


time. 


@ When the Universal would make your work lighter, reduce your worry, save you 
time and produce better results, why go on in the old way, sweating and fuming, wait- 
ing for correct “figures’—-why go on adding with the mental-pencil-paper process, or 
with old fashioned machines and devices—why not use Universal—the modern Adding 
and Listing machine and do more with less effort and in less time, and keep cool ? 


The Universal 
is built on honor, prints red totals 
and is fully guaranteed for accur- 
acy and durability. 


Send for catalogue, sample of 
beautiful work and particulars 
about a demonstration on your 
work, in your office, at our ex- 
pense. Write today. 


UNIVERSAL Adding Machine Company 


3834 LACLEDE AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 
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Jamaica 
and Central America 

can be comfortably and conveniently reached by the United Fruit Company’s great white fleet of steam- 
ships sailing from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore to Port Antonio, Kingston and other ports of 
Jamaica; from New Orleans to Colon, Panama, calling at Barrios, Guatemala and Limon, Costa Rica; 
from New Orleans to Cortez, Honduras, calling at Belize, British Honduras, Livingston and Barrios, 
Guatemala; from Boston to Limon, Costa Rita. Service fortnightly from New York; weekly from other 
ports. ‘The new 5,000 ton Steamships ‘* Heredia,’’ <<‘ Parismina’’ and «« Cartago’’ running between 
New Orleans and Colon, Panama, have suites with beds, bath and toilet; library, music and reading 
room, spacious promenades, smoking saloon and gallery, spray and tub baths, wireless telegraph and other 
modern conveniences. The ‘*Admiral Schley,’? «*Admiral Dewey’’ and ««Admiral Farragut ’’ sailing 
from New York and Philadelphia are twin screw American ships carrying United States mail. Low 
rates. For further particulars apply to Company’s Agents at above ports, ticket agents in principal cities of 
the United States and Canada or George O. Somers, General Traffic Manager, 17 Battery Place, New York. 





From Snow to Summer— 
from January to June 


within three days, is the delightful exper- 
ience of the winter tourist who embarks 
on one of the splendid modem steam- 
ships of The New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. for the Special Cruise. 


Around 
PORTO RICO 


Three weeks of ideal yachting in the Ameri- 
can Tropics. Three thousand miles of de- 
lightful voyaging on summer seas. Passengers 
housed on the steamer during the entire cruise, 
withevery facility afforded for sight-seeingtrips 
ashore. Steamers specially built fortropical service 
—outside staterooms only, perfect ventilation, all 
modern improvements and conveniences; each 
steamer has “ wireless” equipment. Special 
tourist rate of $140 covers all expenses on board 
for the entire trip. 

THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 


12 Broadway, New York 
or Raymond & Whitcomb Company, all principal cities 


















— for illustrated 
booklet, contain- 
ing splendid description 
of Porto Rico, attractive 
pictures of the Island, and 
details of the Special Cruises. 
Prospective travelers will find 
this book most interesting. 


= si ceabeiai 
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on the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


It is thoughtful discrimination by travelers 
who recognize the best that makes this 
luxurious train the one chosen route 


To California 


No train surpasses it in comfort and safety— 
no traveling convenience ever conceived that 
is not found here at its highest development. 

With its electric lighting throughout, its com- 
modious observation parlor, its perfect sleeping and 
dining service, The Overland Limited offers every 
requisite to ideal travel. 

From Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 6 05 P. M. 
daily. Tourist sleepers at 10.10 P. M. For in- 
formation and literature address 

F. A. MILLER, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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The Beemster 





Boston has an ideal hotel at last, large enough to offer every modern luxury 
and comfort, yet small enough to be home-like and cozy, offering to the fastidi- 


ous public that something so greatly desired —an atmosphere of refinement. . 


A 


The Brewster is located in the very heart of things, just within a few minutes’ walk of 
Boston’s great shopping center and theaters. 

You will find here cuisine and service unexcelled, with every attention for your welfare, 
comfort, and safety. 

No pains have been spared to make the Brewster strictly first class in every respect 
with prices reasonable. 

Reservations may be wired to us, if necessary, at our own expense. 


Ainslie & Grahofy Company 


Operating Hotels Lenox Tuileries Empire Boston, Mass. 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. Hotel Titchfield, Jamaica, W. I. 
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WHERE TO GO 
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The Calin 




















Deluxe booklets of train and trip on reque st 
New equipment this season 
WJ-Black Pass Traffic Mgr AT @S F Ry. System 
‘ Ig -P Railway Exchange, Chicag. O. 
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AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Shortest, Quickest route to 


FLORIDA 


The Carolinas, Georgia, 
Nassau and Cuba 


With the most attractive 
stop-over points en route 











Seaboard Florida Limited 


Handsomest, quickest Florida train. 
Electric lighted, all Pullmans, com- 
prising Double Drawing-room, 
Compartment, Club, Observation 
and Dining Car. Special cars for 
Palm Beach, Miami, Knights Key. 
In service except Sunday, January 


4 to April_4, 1909. Schedule as 


follows : 
Ly. New York 1225 PM - _ 4 
“ West Phila 250 “ | With two additional daily 
Baltimore 505 “ | trains, the 
Washington 620 * cae 
5 ; Year Round Limited 


Ar. Camden, S. C 605 AM 
§ Columbia, E.'1 700 “ 
** Savannah 930 “ 
“Brunswick 1205 PM 
«Jacksonville ._ * 
“ St. Augustine sm. * 


and the 
Florida Fast Mail, 


} the Seaboard affords its 
Palm beach 118AM patrons the best service 


Ps ere a $4 “ever offered to Florida and 
Se acta ve yy, the Carolinas. 
“ Havana 430 PM 


Tourist tickets, permitting stop-over in both 
directions, on sale November Ist to April 
30th. Good to return until May 1st. 


For Winter Resort Booklet and information 
address Northern offices below : 


C. L. Longsdorf, N.E.P.A., 360 Washington St., Boston 
W. E. Conklyn, G. E. P. A., 1183 Broadway, New York 
J.T. West, P. A., 1433 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
F. W. Miltenberger, T.P.A,, 1290 W. llth St., Cleveland 
O. M. Chilton, Continental Trust Building, Baltimore 
R. H. Stansell, D. P. A., 1421 Penna. Ave., Washington 
L. SEVIER, First Vice-Pres., Portsmouth, Va. 
CHARLES B. RYAN, G. P.A., Portsmouth, Va. 








Through Pullman Service, New York to 








BERMUDA 


@England’s most favored posses- 
sion. An _ ideal climate with the 
most exquisite coloring of flowers, 
water, birds and fishes. Delightful 
drives, charming scenery. Absolute 
rest and quiet under balmy skies. A 
short, pleasant sea voyage, bya large 
new steamer. Golf, tennis, boating, 
fishing. 


Wotel Hamilton 
NOW OPEN 


100 rooms, 100 baths, addition for 
this season. Most desirably located 
on high ground, overlooking harbor. 
A stone structure, with all the com- 
forts and conveniences. Send for 
illustrated booklet and information 
to our New York Hotel “Arlington,” 
25th St. and Broadway. (A most 
convenient hotel to stop at en route.) 


WM. F. INGOLD, Manager 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 














ATLANTA — BIRMINGHAM — MEMPHIS 





TAKE THE NEW LINE 


To 
BERMUDA 


THE GARDEN SPOT 
OF THE WORLD 





Only 660 Miles from New York 





@ Round trip, first class fare, including 
meals and berth, $40 and upward. 


@ By the superb, nineteen knot, twin 
screw, ocean flier “Prince George” 


weekly from New York. 


For illustrated booklet and full particulars, 
address, PHILIP MANSON, Gen’! Mgr. 


The Bermuda-Atlantic S. S. Co. 
1180 Broadway, New York 
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A Country of 
Newfoundland 4 <9 | 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in 
all kinds of fish and game. 

Allalongthe route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fish- 
ing, some of which havea world wide reputation. 

Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, 
Reid Newfoundland Co., St. Johns, Newfoundland 























7 Bermuda 


Weekly from New York, forty-five hours by twin screw 
S. S. “Bermudian.” 
Fortnightly to Bermuda and Nassau in February 
and March byS S. “Trinidad.” 


West Indies 


New 8S. S. **Gaiana”™ and other steamers fortnightly for 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Gauda- 
loupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, and Demerara. 

For illustrated pamphlet, passages, etc., write 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE @ Co., 
Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, or 
THOMAS COOK & SON and their Agencies. 














HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th St. 





Near soth St. Subway ane 53d St. Elevated, and Acces- 
sible to all } hoe Lines - 


Ideal Location, near 
Theatres, Shops and 
Central Park. 
a a 


New, Modern, 
and Absolutely 


Fireproof 
NRRL BI 


Strictly First Class 

Prices Reasonable 

All outside rooms. No 
Carpets; all hardwood 
floors and Oriental rugs 


Transient rates $2.50 
with bath, and up. 


Send for Booklet 
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HARRY P, STIMSON Formerly with tal 


Formerly with 
R. J. BINGHAM Hotel Woodward 










































FLORIDA 
CUBA-SOUTH 


ATLANTIC 
COAST 
LINE 


PETE Be 


«tf 


Pron aoc. Pung 


Br CET ede 


FLORIDA’S 
FAMOUS-TRAINS 
“NEW-YORK-& FLORIDA 


SPECIAL” 


AVCUSTA 


“FLORIDA-& 
WEST-INDIAN 


LIMITEDy 





RYO t ey eae ny eee one 











NEW YORK “if 
Broadway, cor. 30th St. \\ 


BOSTON 
298 Washington St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1019 Chestnut Street. 


BALTIMORE 
Cor. Light and German Sts. ' 


a SAENGTON 
419 New York Ave. -2% 
N. W. ZA 
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THE IDEAL FALL 
WINTER "RESORT 








IN THE 


Famous Jersey Pines 


Splendid Hotels Finest Golf Links 
Matchless Roads for Motoring 





REACHED ae NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


90 minutes from New York 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET W. C. HOPE, G. P. A., New York 
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OLD DOMINION LINE 


AN IDEAL AUTUMN OUTING WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
A SHORT SEA TRIP TO 


Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Richmond, and Washington, D. C. 





Excursion tickets ash lechading hotel | 
| ——— meals accommodations 
oh on See at Hotel Cham- 
Dominion} | berlin : | 
Steamers. . 
F D 
Returning all Oo — | 
uting 
water 
$14.00 $17.00 
or or | 
. — 
Returning via Five Days 
rail Outing 
$15.00 $20.00 











Steamers sail from Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach Street, New York, every day except Sunday at 3:00 P. M. 
Returning leave Norfolk every day except Sunday at 7:00 P. M. for New York direct 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 


WwW. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager J. J. Brown, General Passenger Agent 
GENERAL OFFICES, 81 BEACH STREET, NEW YORK 























CHALFONTE 


The Boardwalk, the beach, the piers and other attractions, when combined with the 
comfort and elegance of Chalfonte, make a visit to Atlantic City at this time most 
delightful. Write for reservations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY, 
Always Open On the Beach 
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WHERE TO GO 


Hotel Titchfiel 


OPENS DECEMBER 27 


Situated at Port Antonio, Jamaica, British 
West Indies — In the Land of Perpetual June 


Reached by the Hamburg-American Line from New York, Royal Mail 
Line from New York and the United Fruit Company from 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
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Parada, Hotel Titchfield 


Finest Tropical Hotel in the World. Accommodations for 400 people. 
All modern conveniences: Private Baths, Elevator, Electric Lights, 
Music, Fishing, Sailing, Tennis, Bathing, Driving, Saddlehorses. Harbor 
illumination every week. Automobiles to hire. Garage. 


THE JAMAICA TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU, 
673 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., will, upon request, give detailed 
information of Hotel Accommodations, Steamship Sailings, Auto- 
mobile and Carriage Trips, and Special Attractions of Jamaica. 


Ainslie & Grabow Company 


OPERATING 
Hotel Lenox, Hotel Brewster, Hotel Tuileries 673 Boylston Street 
Hotel Empire, Boston Boston, Mass. 


New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 


CISPR Seeisyensynsyen syne syle 
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WHERE TO GO 

















~ FLORIDA 


Only Direct All-Water Route Between 


NEW YORK, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


AND 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, 
De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 
The ‘‘Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route between New York, Charleston, S. C., 
and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct connections for all points South and Southwest. 

FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND SUPERIOR SERVICE 


H. H. RAYMOND, V. P. and G. M. A. C. HAGERTY, G. P. A. 
General Offices: Pier 36, N. R., New York 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


$3.00 PORTFOLIO OF ART 
suascription TO RECREATION 
READ THIS GREAT OFFER 


This splendid PORT- 
FOLIO OF ART con- 


tains fifty superb pictures 











which would readily sell 
for from ten to twenty- 
five cents each in any art 
store. ‘lhe pictures are 
put up in a unique port- 
folio of Bagdad art paper, 
and it is laced with silk 
cord. The Portfolio and 
the fifty pictures w7thout 
RECREATION sells for 
$3.00 and is well worth it. 


ee 





OUR GREAT OFFER TO YOU: 


RECREATION, one year, $3.00 Our price 
PORTFOLIO OF ART, 3.00 for both, 


m 
st 3.50 
(A little more than the price of RECREATION alone) . 


Each picture in the Portfolio is printed on plate paper, 
&xIl3 inches. Forty of the pictures are in art tone inks with 
photogravure tint background, and tex of them are in five 
colors — fifty pictures in all. Every picture is ready for 
framing and every picture is well worthy of a frame. 
Remember, this PORTFOLIO OF ART goes to every 
person sending us $3.00 for a year’s subscription to REC- 
REATION and 50 cents extra—$3.50 in a//—to points in 
the United States on/y. To Canada, $4.25. 


WHAT RECREATION IS: 

Lovers of outdoor life, of the clean, wholesome recreation 
kind which adds to the vigor of brain and brawn and enables 
men to DO THINGS will find in RECREATION just the 
interesting and authoritative text and the unusual pictures 
which will help and delight them. RECREATION is the big- 
gest, brightest and most perfectly illustrated of any out-door 
publication and the ov/y ove dealing with a// recreation. 

But RECREATION is not only a magazine, it is an insti- 
tution. It will give you helpful, practical details about any 
vacation trip you wish to take at any time, it will tell you how 
much it would cost, where to go, what totake, and all this with- 
out charge if you are amemberof the RECREATION family. 


In order that you may better appreciate 
pS y§ ge the great liberality of the above offer, 
—______| send us 25 cents for a copy of December 
RECREATION and we will send you free two pictures from 
the Portfolio shown in miniature on this page. Address 


RECREATION, G24 West 39th Street, New York City 
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A Trip round the World 
For $1.50 gain, 


An invitation is extended to you, by the 
Editor of THE TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 
to join him in a “ Fireside” Trip ‘round 
the World, starting in January and 
extending through the year 1909. 





The important sections of many countries will be covered on this “Fireside” Trip, 
and each section will be described and explained by a traveler who has recently 
visited it. Every description will be profusely illustrated. 


This “Fireside” Trip ‘round the World will prove very interesting to you, and it 
will also be highly instructive to the whole family. Your entire expense 
will be limited to $1.50, which covers 
the twelve numbers of THE TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE during the year 1909. 


If you wish to see a few numbers of 
THE TRAVEL MAGAZINE before 
accepting our Editor's invitation, we 
will mail you the October, 
November and December issues (which sell for 45 cents) upon receipt 
of 25 cents in coin or stamps. 
























If you expect to take a pleasure or a business trp this winter, tell Editor 
us where and when you are going, and we will send information The 
that will save you money on railroad and steamship tickets, Travel 
and on your hotel bills. Magazine 


321 4th AVE., N.Y. 
Dear Sir:—I am interested 


in your “Fireside” Trip 
Th ’round the World for $1.50. 
e Please send me your October, 
November and December issues, as 
? al Y e per special offer, for which I enclose 

' 25 cents. 


Magazine 


321 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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RUBBERSET 
Prophecy 


Of course a Rubberset 
Shaving Brush will last 
50 years, for there is no 
possible way for it to 
go to pieces. 
Just think—the bris- 
tles are set in a solid bed of hard vul- 
canized rubber. Nothing will soften this 
setting—nothing can loosen a bristle 50 years hence 
the setting and the bristles are one in- 
divisible piece., If you don’t throw it 
away or lose it or burn it up it will last 
a lifetime, and at the end of 50 years 
every bristle will be there, right on the job. 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving Brushes 


> used i 2 2st water—can be 
E can be used in the hottest water—can YBBERS 
ube RSET boiled out and kept sweet and clean, Pyaaee wont? 


TRADE MARK 


without the slightest damage. 

Do not accept other brushes claimed 
to be as good, but look for the name on 
every brush. 

At all dealers’ and barbers’ in all styles 
and sizes, 25, 50, 75 cents to $6.00. 

If not at your dealer’s, send for book- 
let from which to order BY MAIL. 





To the average man we commend the $1.00 brush 


R E be ba ET ew 3 _ 


Lather Ak . : TRADE MARK 
(} 


y F Lather that contains no alkali to dry and pucker the skin. 
Lather that heals and soothes. Lather that clears out the 
pores and allays irritation. Lather compos: ] of Glycerine 
and Cocoanut Oil—as good as a massage cream. “ather that 
makes shaving a pleasure and leaves the face smooth and soft. 





Send 4 cents in stamps for 10 cent sample tube. Price 25 cents for a 
large tube at all dealers. 
THE RUBBERSET COMPANY 
Sales Office : Main Office, Factory and Laboratory: 
5228 Metropolitan Tower, New York City 98 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 


Branch Offices—Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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LEMRELON 


PUMP GUN AUTOLOADING RIFLE 


Solid breech—Hammerless— Safe 


OTE the clean lines of the hammerless, solid breech of each of this modern Remington trio. Among 
all the guns on the market these magazine arms stand apart—in a class by themselves. 


"THE Seat Rifle and Shotgun are loaded by their own recoil, which is taken off the shooter's 


shoulder. 





"THE Pump Gun is operated by the popular slide action and loads and ejects on the under side. 
Write for complete illustrated literature 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y. 


Agency 313 Broadway New York 








TT steel lining of U. M. C. Shells is the distinguishing feature— 
the finishing touch. U. M. C. Shells have all the good 
qualities of other makes—the steel lining which protects powder, 
gun and shooter. Any standard powder and shot combination. 
Quality in Shells gives 
Confidence in the Shooting 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
313 Broadway New York 








| CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 
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WHY 
EMJUNIOR 


SAFETY RAZOR 
QBLADES SHAVE 


OTHERS 








OTHER 
BLADES 


THE STRONG CONVEX EDGE ORDINARY WEAK EDGE 


The Razor That Never Fails 


@ You can pay $5 for a Safety razor or you can buy the Gem Junior for a do//ar—you can 
get doth on trial from any dealer. Now, instead of arguing the matter with you and going 
into discussions of relative merits of this frame or that frame or whether a certain sort of 
blade is zxzferior to another type, we'd rather leave it to your beard. Vhe dealer who handles 
the Gem Junior will agree to give you back your money without back talk the moment you 
bring the set dack—that is, if he gets @ set back from you. 
@The GEM JUNIOR is a combination of a silver-plated New Bar fiame, 
seven never dull ‘*whisner weight’? blades and a three-piece stropping 
handle. Ail these pieces are packed in a substantial plush-lined case. The 
price everywhere is $1. 
@ Now, there are other dollar razors, so don’t ask for the Dollar Razor, but the Gem 
Junior, otherwise you won't be saving $4. The new éar feature on the Gem Junior 
a/one is worth the $4. It manages to give a diagonal cut to the bristles, which are first 
brought in contact with it and thereby forced up, in order that the blade may be able to 
cut them off c/oser to the skin than any other safety razor can shave. 
@ It’s just the same as when the darder presses upon your face with his thumb and fingers 
so that he can get at the bristles flat to the skin. You can imagine what a 400 this is for 
thin skinned men with thick “scrubbles” who can't stand shaving over more than oce anu 
yet can't afford to seem careless in appearance 
Q Oh, there are so many ways in which the Gem Junior is efter than its price that the 
only way to find out all about it is to wse /t—to use it at our expense, and you can depend 
on it that if we were in doudt as to the ow/come, we d no more invite the 77s4, than you would, 
if you were sure that every man who brought a razor éack to a dealer would not only hurt 
you with the retailer but also with every frvend who might mention the Gem Junior to 
him afterwards. But the Gem Junior is so perfect in every way that every test that’s made, 
makes another Gem friend. So remember this —if you can't get a dealer ear enough— 
send us a dollar and, if after fev dys’ use, the Gem Junior doesn’t answer the razor 
question so far as you've concerned, we will return your money. 

Never a dull blade. 7 exchanged for 25c. 

Separate Set, 7 First Quality Blades, 50c. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 34 Reade St., New York 


360 FREMONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
30 years in business. We are the original Modern Safety Raxor Makers 




















